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Who would not take to his heart a home like 
this — radiating serenity, comfort, quiet 
dignity, and a sense of gracious living? 


Much of this lovely effect is due to the 
beautiful trees and grounds, which have had 
nearly two centuries of loving care. 


Your trees, too, need constant care — and 
scientific care. At this season of the year 
they need thorough spraying, to protect 
them from the ravages of insect pests no 
longer dormant, such as the canker worm, 
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BE AUTIFUL AMERIC AN LANDMARKS The Judge Samuel Holton house in Danvers, Mass., pictured above, was built 


in 1670. Surrounded by beautiful old trees, it truly typifies the intimate charm 
of early New England homes. 


TREES MAKE GRACIOUS LIVING 


and the elm leaf beetle. 


To help protect your trees and keep them 
beautiful, The Bartlett Tree Research Labo- 
ratories’ staff of nationally-known scientists 
work unceasingly, analyzing, testing—seek- 
ing the answers to a million and one ques- 
tions that arise in the endless battle against 
insects and diseases. 


For years the leader in the scientific care 
and preservation of trees, Bartlett is always 
at your service. 
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THE VALUE of applications of fertilizer to blueberries, raspberries and 
similar woody plants can largely be lost if weeds stimulated by the 
plant food are not controlled. 

SECTIONS of the vegetable garden that were planted to cabbage and 
its relatives last year will require thorough enrichment for the thrift 
of those plants which occupy those areas this year. 

THE MODERN idea is that the well-established practice of clipping off 
part of the foliage of young plants at transplanting time is harmful. 
Faster root development will follow if the leaves are left intact. 


THE GRAPE plume moth may be controlled in some measure on back- 
yard vines which did not receive a dormant spraying by hand picking. 
The larve and nests may be collected, or the caterpillars crushed in the 
nests. 


THE WELL-balanced flower garden draws its all-season wealth of bloom 
from both early-blooming perennials and late-season annuals. Neither 
group, however, thrives at the expense of the other in a well-planned 
garden. 


A GOOD way to start off a program of permanent heavy mulching of 
trees and shrubs is to first make an application of chemical fertilizer. 
When the mulching program is under way, feeding need not be an 
annual practice. 


STIMULATION of the Victory garden movement might result from 
the practical approach of pointing out that home-raised vegetables 
can tend towards independence of blue points, and, in many cases, 
result in a real saving of money. 

ONE OF the simplest and easiest contributions to the health of lawn 
grasses and an aid to them in crowding out weeds is that of never clip- 
ping the grass too closely. Plenty of leaf growth gives the weeds no 
open space in which to develop. 


A THOROUGH soaking of the roots of peony plants with semesan 
(mixed according to directions) and covering the expanding foliage 
with a fungicidal spray may go a long way to check the disease which 
prevents the flower buds from opening. 

THE MOST practical control of moles is achieved by the use of ‘‘prong’’ 
type traps placed in main runways. Main runways can be located by 
stamping down sections of runway and checking to see if they are 
repeatedly raised again after several stampings. 

OLD CLUMPS of delphiniums will benefit from a Spring feeding after 
which a deep mulch can be applied to eliminate the need for usually 
damaging hoeing. The mulch will also conserve soil moisture. Many 
gardeners thin the clumps to about five stems. 


WHERE plants of rhododendron, mountain laurel and other broad- 
leaved evergreens show foliage injury, it will be better not to prune 
until after new growth is well under way and the true extent of any 
possible plant damage can be properly evaluated. 

ROSES will need feeding but once a year. A good time for the job is 
when the new growth is but a very few inches long. This is all the 
feeding that will be necessary, provided plenty of moisture is available 
to the plants during the hot days of late Summer. 

RHUBARB thrives on rich soil. Lime and superphosphate dug in deeply, 
and manure in the upper soil will promote good growth of new plant- 
ings. Victory garden fertilizer scratched in and overlaid with a mulch 
of manure or compost will be of benefit to old rhubarb beds. 

FEEDING any early started plants—vegetables or ornamental—with 
liquid fertilizer a few days before transferring from pots or flats will 
prove beneficial. Even the careful application of pure water in the 
days before setting will prevent wilting and promote establishment. 

THE “HARDENING off”’ of seedling plants can be overdone. Some 
of the more resistant plants such as lettuce and cabbage can be given 
air, lower temperatures and less watering to condition them for an 
early season, outdoor existence. However, warm weather plants such 
as peppers, eggplant and especially, tomatoes should not be “‘hardened”’ 
to any severe degree. 
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Wisteria in Tree Form 


HE wisteria is well known for the eccentricity of its blooming habits. Many 

a thrifty plant that has grown for years with no sign of a flower has, in its 
own good time, and for no apparent immediate reason, suddenly started to bloom. 
Such behavior is the basis of one of the most frequently asked of garden questions, 
“How can I make my wisteria bear flowers?” Answers to this query have been 
varied and, for the most part, born of guesswork. The perfect answer has yet to 
be thought of. However, the plant illustrated here seems to offer some clues to 
the mystery. For one thing, it is growing in full sunlight. Also, it has developed 
a woody framework. Then, too, it is not provided with a tall support about which 
it can twine itself to climb freely in a vertical direction, vegetating as it goes. 


Perhaps, too, it is benefited by having its roots spread out in rich and moist soil. 
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Tulips and Their Place in a World at Peace 


than its attractiveness in the Spring garden scene. In this 

particular respect, it probably has a more checkered history 
than any other ornamental plant. It is a history that, for gar- 
deners in western Europe, began in the middle, because the first 
tulips to reach our European ancestors were apparently of hybrid 
origin. Thus garden tulips were the first tulips known. The 
wild kinds or species have since been discovered growing in their 
native habitats, principally near the headwaters of the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers. 

Somewhere, somehow, hybrid tulips developed and were 
taken into gardens, possibly in Persia. It seems clear that the 
first tulips arrived from Turkey in the 16th century at such 
places as Vienna and Antwerp. These earlier introductions 
seemed to have included early, mid-season and late varieties in 
about the same range of colors that we know today. According 
to Sir Daniel Hall, garden tulips still possess no characters which 
were not present in the original importations, except for such 
minor points as shape and size of bloom. 

A start like that necessitated no long years of plant breeding. 
The tulip arrived in horticulturally conscious countries as a 
ready made garden plant. Its quick popularity was assured. Hosts 
of seedlings were promptly raised in European gardens and most 
of the well known variations soon made their appearance. 

Immediate demand in excess of supply started the first of the 
tulip’s innocent adventures as a medium for human trading. 
There being no OPA in those days, prices soared to unbelievable 
heights. High profits led to speculation and paper fortunes were 
made by profit-hungry gamblers in the thirties of the 17th cen- 
tury, principally in Holland. As with all such booms, the inevit- 
able day came when everyone wanted to sell and no one wanted 
to buy, with the result that accounts were settled for as little as 
five or ten cents on the dollar. 

The tulip mania did nothing for gardening in that no con- 
tribution was made towards the production of better tulips. 
With the speculation out of the way, tulip culture slowly broad- 
ened and tulips came to have a fixed place in garden operations. 
The great advances came in the development of a settled indus- 
try which learned the technique of producing healthy bulbs in 
vast quantities for markets everywhere. The tulip became an 
important commodity in 
world trade. It had a high 
place in the economy of “a 
the Netherlands and an x Py & 
increasing one in certain 
sections of England. 


P “HE tulip has figured in human affairs for other reasons 


‘t ‘lage 
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The start of the current war again brought the tulip into 
prominence for other than purely flower garden reasons. In the 
overrun continental bulb growing areas, tulip bulbs passed into 
the category of foodstuffs. This was not a new idea, for one of 
the oldest of tulip stories is that of the Antwerp merchant who 
received some bulbs along with a shipment of cloth from what 
was then known as Constantinople. Thinking the tulip bulbs 
were onions, the old-timer ate some of them with a dash of 
vinegar. 

Contemporary use of tulips for food has not been any such 
laughing matter in the conquered bulb-raising districts. It may 
be, however, that not all tulips have been so used, especially if 
the story is true of a tulip show in Berlin a year or two ago at 
which vast quantities of blooms were staged. Either use of 
tulips can be looked upon as depravity enforced by war. 

Meanwhile, the not inconsiderable English tulip industry 


- figured in the world picture in a realistic manner. In earlier war 


years, this country received sizeable stocks of bulbs from British 
sources. It seems that the bulbs were denied to planters in the 
home islands and exported for the sake of aiding in the bolstering 
of the nation’s trade balance. 

The cutting off of the Netherlands’ supply left gardeners in 
the United States with their usual desire for tulips but with a 
greatly reduced supply from which to satisfy that desire. This 
was the opportunity for an American tulip-growing industry 
to establish itself. Great strides have been made in that direction 
in spite of war-time difficulties. Given a few more years, Ameri- 
can enterprise could doubtless put itself in position to supply 
our wants with first quality bulbs at competitive prices. 

That this may not happen can be augured from a considera- 
tion of trade conditions. In order to get the world back on a 
sound footing, international trade will be necessary. One coun- 
try must exchange goods with another. That, at least, is the 
theory. Therefore, if we wish to do business back and forth with 
the Netherlands, we must accept its products, one of which is 
flower bulbs. The same will be true to a far less extent with the 
British. 

The factors for resumption of the importation of tulips from 
Holland are all present except a knowledge of whether the bulbs 
will be available after liberation. Even so, the American florist 
trade papers have been 
carrying full-page adver- 
tisements by bulb brokers 
offering Netherlands tu- 
lips for delivery this 
Autumn if they can be 











obtained and at whatever prices may pre- 
vail. 

Probably this expresses optimism, but 
one cannot be sure. Stories keep coming 
through to the effect that the tulip indus- 
try has not been destroyed and that stocks 
have been built up of new varieties supe- 
rior to anything now known in this 
country. 

Whether all of this is true should be re- 
vealed in the next few weeks at the present 
progress of military operations. While we 
are awaiting developments, it is interesting 
to note that the history of the tulip brings 
out the fact that love of flowers and desire 
for money can sometimes become confused 
in the human mind. 

However much the tulip may have be- 
come a trade commodity, the fact remains 
that it is still one of the longed-for fea- 
tures of the Springtime garden, in the years 
of peace. 


After the Tulips Bloom 


VEN though the bulb situation may 

look somewhat brighter than it has for 
several years, the supply of tulips is still 
short, and it is wise to make the bulbs one 
has last as long as possible. In order to 
do this, there are a few simple rules to 
observe. 

One: Do not let the plants seed and thus 
weaken the bulbs. As soon as seed pods 
begin to show, break them off, leaving the 
leaves and stems to produce food for the 
next Spring’s bloom. 

Two: Plan to store the bulbs under 
cover for the Summer. If they are left in 
the ground, decay is likely to set in from 
the constant wetting and drying. Insects 
and field mice can get at them easily and 
there is more danger of disease spreading 
among the bulbs. Likewise, there is al- 
ways the possibility of injuring the bulbs 
when hoeing or cultivating the soil above. 

Three: Do not be impatient. Wherever 
possible, do not disturb the plants until 
the leaves begin to turn yellow. Then dig 
them up carefully, so that the bulbs will 
not be damaged, and spread them out care- 
fully in a cool, dry, airy place. When the 
bulbs are dried off, remove the leaves and 
store the bulbs in open baskets, trays, or 
hang up in onion bags until it is time to 
plant them again. 

Four: Avoid heat in storage. This is 
very important, for bulbs stored where 
high temperatures occur are very likely to 
“go blind’’—the flower buds die and no 
blooms appear the following Spring. Any- 
thing over 90 degrees is dangerous. 

However, sometimes it is necessary to 
remove the bulbs to make room for an- 
other planting before the leaves have be- 
gun to yellow. In sucha case, lift the bulbs 
carefully and replant them in a shallow 
trench to complete their ripening process. 

Five: Digging too late is also dangerous, 
because the tops are easily broken off and 
many of the bulbs become lost. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Boston, Mass. 





When Tulip Bulbs Are Lifted 


ORNELL University experiments 

have shown that the date of lifting 
tulip bulbs is very important as affecting 
the following season’s blooming dates. 

Lifted on May 1 and replanted in the 
Fall, the bulbs produced no flowers. 

Lifted on May 15 and replanted in the 
Fall, about 20 per cent produced flowers. 

Lifted on June | and replanted in the 
Fall, all bloomed normally. 

When tulip bulbs are lifted and re- 
planted, a stock of bulbs that produces 
quality bloom may be maintained year 
after year, for as long a period as 12 years. 

But to maintain stock that has quality 
bloom year after year, it is necessary to 
feed bulbs generously, and a complete, bal- 
anced plant food should be used. Feed the 
bulbs when they are planted in the Fall, 
and in early Spring when the buds appear. 


The Corn Borer Situation 


HE unusually warm, early Spring has 

hastened the development of the Euro- 
pean corn borer which may be expected to 
emerge two or three weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. Ordinarily the moths appear during 
the latter part of May and the first of June, 
but this year they may be on hand around 
the first of May, according to reports from 
the Connecticut experiment station. 

Borers pass the Winter in such refuse 
as old corn stalks and stubble, and destroy- 
ing this material will be of assistance in 
controlling the pest. A clean, complete job 
should be done for effective control, with 
the stalks plowed under to a depth of about 
six inches. Large weeds growing around 
the edges of corn ‘fields also act as host 
plants for the borer and should be plowed 
under or burned. It is important, also, to 
get rid of corn stalks which have been 
stored over Winter. Such material should 
be chopped and burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

If there is a series of warm, quiet, humid 
nights from now on the borer population 
will be high. If, on the other hand, nights 
during the flight season are cold and rainy, 
growers can expect less trouble than usual 
with the borer. 


Expect Many Canker Worms 


LTHOUGH the infestation is not ex- 
pected to be quite as great as last year, 
the number of canker worms this Spring 
will be ‘‘abundant,”’ according to Dr. R. B. 
Friend, chief entomologist at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Canker worms are the small, green cater- 
pillars (the familiar measuring worm) 
that were present in great numbers last year 
in New York and adjoining states. 

Trees banded last Fall at the time of the 
adult moths’ flights should have the tangle- 
foot bands refreshed now. The eggs laid 
below protected trees last Fall will hatch 
soon and if a new tanglefoot band is placed 
around the tree, the larve will be unable 
to climb above the band and reach the 
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foliage. The sticky material should not be 
applied directly on the bark of a tree. 

Trees stripped by the canker worm last 
year will not put out leaves quite as early 
as usual this year. The canker worms, 
however, will hatch at the same time or 
they may appear ahead of schedule. Nor- 
mally, a spray for the control of this pest 
is applied when the leaves are about one- 
half an inch long. Lead arsenate, at a con- 
centration of three pounds per 100 gallons, 
with one quart of nicotine sulphate added, 
is the best spray control for the canker 
worm. No soap should be added. 

The canker worm is particularly injuri- 
ous to oak, hickory, elm and linden trees 
with added injury if coupled with an at- 
tack by the elm leaf beetle. For the latter 
pest, a second spray of lead arsenate alone 
should be applied in the middle of June. 

There are indications that canker worm 
defoliation makes elms more susceptible to 
the Dutch elm disease. 


Grow Beans, Says Uncle Sam 


MATEUR garden makers throughout 
the country are being advised by the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington 
to grow more beans this year than ever be- 
fore. The fact is pointed out that beans are 
among the most valuable of garden vege- 
tables and also are among the easiest vege- 
tables to grow. Victory gardeners, there- 
fore, are asked to produce an increased out- 
put of beans for use throughout the Sum- 
mer as well as for canning or freezing for 
Winter. 

Beans in variety—snap or green beans, 
wax beans, horticultural beans, lima beans 
and soy beans—are garden staples through- 
out the greater part of the country. In the 
South, they are used as early Summer and 
mid-Fall crops and further North as mid- 
Summer and Autumn crops. 

It is recommended that special varieties 
bred for resistance to disease be used in lo- 
calities where disease is troublesome. In 
some sections, too, the Mexican bean beetle 
is destructive but may be kept under con- 
trol if active measures in this direction are 
started early. It is advised that the under 
sides of the leaves be dusted or sprayed 
with cryolite every ten days until the buds 
form. After that, the gardener should 
switch to a rotenone spray or dust. 

Lead arsenate and Paris green are two 
poisons which should not be used on beans 
as they are likely to injure the plants. In 
places where leaf hoppers give trouble, the 
plants should be dusted with a sulphur- 
pyrethrum mixture. 

In gardens where space is limited, pole 
beans are likely to yield more food to the 
square yard than bush beans. The added 
work of supplying poles or cords on which 
the vines climb is balanced in part by easier 
picking and easier spraying or dusting. 
Beans must be kept closely picked as the 
crop develops. If the pods mature, nearly 
all beans stop blossoming. Most of the 
bush type beans do well in moderately fer- 
tile garden soil. 
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Everyday Landscape Problems — 


Pitfalls to avoid when the home grounds 
are being planted with shrubs and vines 


T IS too bad that many of us have to 

learn by sad and expensive experience 
some of the pitfalls and hazards awaiting 
each and every person who attempts to 
landscape his own home grounds. And yet, 
after we have spent the money and gone to 
the effort of putting in our first planting, 
we naturally dislike to rip it out and do 
it over, even though we have found that 
we have not done it as well or as wisely as 
we might have. Since many of these diffi- 
culties may be entirely prevented by a little 
thought and study, together with a little 
planning before any actual planting is 
done, here are some of the things that 
should be considered. 

The condition and type of soil in the 
yard is one of the great limiting factors to 
the proper development of any land- 


dew or black spot, if you do not give them 
regular applications of a dust or spray. 

And now we come to the actual selec- 
tion of the plants themselves. All too often 
we select plants because they appeal to us 
or because they are lovely when in bloom, 
without giving the necessary thought to 
whether or not they will be satisfactory 
under the conditions of our own home 
grounds. 

One of the biggest problems in any 
landscape planting is to prevent our shrubs 
or our evergreens from outgrowing, from 
becoming so large that they become a nuis- 
ance. This could be avoided by giving 
more careful thought to the ultimate size 
of each and every plant selected. We should 
know before we decide to put this bush 


choose should be selected for the particular 
spot where it is growing, so it will never 
get so broad that we will have to continu- 
ally prune it to keep it from encroaching 
upon its neighbors, or upon the walks, 
drives, or the front steps. And when we 
begin to specify like this, we are immedi- 
ately narrowing and limiting the number 
of plants we might use, particularly among 
the dwarf or low-growing types, for there 
are fewer of these than there are the tall, 
large-growing ones. 

We should know something of the habit 
of growth. Does a shrub have branches 
and leaves down to the ground, or is it 
leggy and awkward-looking? Does it need 
another low-growing shrub in front of it 
to hide its legginess, or is it sufficient within 
itself? Is it a plant that is inclined to 
sprawl and spread, as often happens with 
the forsythia and the yellow-twig dog- 
wood, or is it a plant that is more or less 
erect and refined in its habit of growth, as" 
the Cornelian cherry or the Ibota privet? 

The foliage of shrubs is extremely im- 
portant. What does it look like throughout 
the season? Does it stay in good condi- 
tion, or does it burn and scorch in many lo- 
cations, as did some of our golden-foliaged 

shrubs so popular a generation ago? 





scape planting. Unless it is good 
soil, adequately drained, the plants 
may go backward instead of ahead. 
And yet even the poorest soils can be 
made into fairly good ones by the 
incorporation of sufficient organic 
matter and fertilizer. It is particu- 
larly the organic matter that counts. 
Of course, drainage can always be 
installed, if necessary, by the use of 
agricultural drain tile. It often is 
necessary, too. 

The exposure is often an unsus- 
pected factor. The amount of sun or 
lack of sun makes all the difference 











Does it hold its foliage well into the 
Fall as in the case of the Regel privet, 
the fragrant honeysuckle, or does it 
shed its leaves early as in the case of 
the Tatarian honeysuckle? 

And what about its Autumn 
color? Does it just dry up and drop 
off, or does it take on beautiful tints 
as do the corkbark euonymus or the 
sumacs, the chokeberry, and the 
Amur maple. And what of its 
bloom, and use for its bloom? Is it 
fragrant or not, and does it come at 
a season of the year when it is more 
welcome than at some other season? 








in the world in the ability of the 
plants to thrive. Likewise the wind 


A planting of evergreens which may look very 


attractive for a few years— 


There are many lovely blooming 
shrubs that are often neglected, such 





may often be the limiting factor, par- 
ticularly with such woodland plants 
as hemlock, rhododendron. 

Planting too close to the founda- 
tion where the cellar dries out the 
soil, or where overhanging eaves pre- 
vent normal rainfall, can be exceed- 
ingly detrimental. The same way en- 
croaching roots of nearby trees, rob- 
bing the soil of moisture, as well as 
plant nutrients, can be the cause of 
unsuspected trouble. 

The presence of pests is often un- 
suspected, as in the case of the minute 
red spider or the sudden and un- 








as the Japanese snowball, the vitex, 
Summer-blooming false-spireas, or 
sorbarias. Or does it give us a thrill 
in the early Spring from its unusu- 
ally early bloom as do the benzoin, 
the Cornelian cherry, or the Spring- 
blooming witch-hazel. 

And what about its fruiting 
habits? Does it, in addition to every- 
thing else, give us an additional re- 
turn for our investment in decorative 
fruit, as in Viburnum dilatatum or 
V. wrighti, as with the multitude of 
flowering crabapples. 








observed presence of the masses of 
saw-fly larve devouring the foliage 
of our pines, can cause many a land- 
scape heartache. Those plants that regu- 
larly seem to invite pests in any one par- 
ticular locality should be avoided and 
those that are relatively pest-free used in 
their place. For instance, why use the 
large-flowering roses in some conspicuous 
spot when you know they are going to be 
defoliated year after year with either mil- 
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will eventually look like this unless care is exercized 


in choosing the material to be planted. 


here or that evergreen there, that in 10 or 
12 years’ time it is going to grow so high, 
it is going to have such and such a habit or 
shape that it will be so narrow or so wide. 
It is like building a house. We do not build 
it for the size of our family at that mo- 
ment, but for the size of the family we 
anticipate having. Each plant that we 
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And what of the hardiness in your 
particular locality? Can it be de- 
pended upon to live and grow year 
after year or is it, as in some locali- 
ties, tender, as maybe the tamarix is, the 
butterfly bush, or possibly even the Rose of 
Sharon. 

The fascinating part of planning your 
own home grounds is being able to look 
into the individual personalities of all these 
plants, whether they be trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, or vines, finding out what their in- 








dividual requirements are, what they in 
return will give you throughout the sea- 
sons. Not only what their Summer effect 
is but how they are going to look in the 
Spring, in the Fall, and just as important 
—during the Winter. 

Are the twigs sufficiently numerous to 
give an interesting Winter effect, or are 
they sparse and relatively uninteresting. 
All of these things cannot be learned in a 


SUMMER AND 


XALIS are not appreciated as much, 

perhaps, as they were a generation or 
more ago. In grandmother's day both the 
pink and yellow oxalis were standby win- 
dow plants, because of their easy culture 
and persistent blooming. 

I have occasional telephone calls as to 
whether the oxalis is rightfully called a 
four-leaved clover. Definitely, the oxalis 
is not a clover or shamrock or even re- 
lated, as clovers belong to the legume 
family while oxalis are of the geranium 
order. 

Botanical works list upwards of 200 
species of oxalis, a few of them annuals, 
but rather more herbaceous hardy bulbs or 
tubers. Out of this host of species, it would 
probably be difficult to locate more than 
a dozen examples. In eastern gardens the 
forms classed as suitable for rock gardens 
are none too hardy. 

Oxalis adenophylla is really a pretty 
plant with crinkly, grayish foliage and 
large lilac-pink flowers with a crimson 
base, quite freely produced duting the 
Summer. Its full height is not above six 
inches. 

Oxalis enneaphylla is another of the 
same class, but with more laciniated leaves 
and almost white flowers. The first comes 
from Chili, the latter from the Falkland 
Islands. 

Another from Chili is O. lobatus or O. 
lobata as some authorities list it. This 
makes foliage in the Spring which dies 
away in the Summer, but around August 
sends up brilliant yellow flowers on short 
stems. These species I once flowered in pans 
in a coldframe, but neither survived long 
when planted out. 

Oxalis magellanica from Patagonia is 
said to be reasonably hardy in the north- 
west, with bronzy clover-like leaves and 
white goblet-like flowers, but I have not 
grown it. 

What came to me as a truly hardy oxalis 
proved to be O. bowieana, which is one 
of the best known species. It has large, 
trifoliate leaves and planted outdoors in 
the Spring, it is a most persistent bloomer 
on long stems, its dark pink flowers being 
produced in umbels. It, however, is not 
hardy and it is particularly averse to being 
moved when in growth unless from pots. 
It is amenable to either Summer or Winter 
use but if the bulbs have been flowered 
outdoors during the Summer, it is useless 
to lift them in the Fall and expect them 


day, nor in a month. That is why one 
should not be in too much of a hurry in 
developing the home grounds. One should 
see these plants growing in the nursery or 
arboretum, not as just one time of the 
year, but all times. Homemakers should 
learn to know them as individuals, to 
know whether they like them or not, 
whether they would be thrilled to have 
them. Then they can start planting their 


to continue through the Winter indoors. 

The bulbs must have a season of rest 
and if one secures bulbs of this or any 
other like species for Winter bloom and 
they fail to flower, it is pretty sure evidence 
they bloomed the previous Summer. It is 
easy enough, however, to regulate them by 
having two batches. The bulbs are not 
averse to being kept dormant for a long 
time, if one wishes to have Winter and 
Summer bloomers. The stock one buys is 
all given to blooming at the same time and 
ordinarily, what are sold may be field- 
grown bulbs that have bloomed in the 
Summer, but it is possible that Southern 
California grown bulbs possess the Winter 

















Oxalis plants have small, dainty flowers 
and a clover-like foliage. 


blooming habit, as would bulbs that have 
been Winter grown in a greenhouse. 

The most commonly offered oxalis are 
O. hirta, which has large pink flowers and 
is a good Winter bloomer if California 
bulbs are secured; and what I believe are 
forms of it, the Grand Duchess group in 
three colors, white, lavender and pink. 
They all have bold foliage of dark green 
color and inclined to be hairy. 

A good sort for Summer garden use if 
the bulbs are lifted and stored from frost 
over Winter, is O. lasiandra, which is con- 
fused with O. rosea and O. floribunda. The 
plant is quite spreading, with deeply cut 
foliage and long stems bearing numerous 
deep rose flowers. 

Oxalis deppei is a red-flowered South 
American species that formerly if not now- 
adays, was grown as a vegetable, cultural 
data being given in some old works. The 
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home grounds, fitting these various plants 
together to make an interesting whole. 

Those who are not willing to give the 
necessary time and attention to finding the 
answer to all their problems should employ 
a professional landscape architect who al- 
ready knows these things. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WINTER BLOOMING OF OXALIS 


white form O. deppei alba is offered as a 
garden subject and described as akin to O. 
latifolia except in color. 

The customary procedure was to plant 
an early crop in pots in early March in a 
cool pit or greenhouse and later plant out 
in a warm border, or the bulbs were held 
until mid-April and then planted in well- 
trenched ground with some manure well 
below. 

If permitted to get. dry followed by a 
wet spell, the tubers are liable to split. 
Protection from frost is needed in early 
Fall, the tubers being dug from early Octo- 
ber to December as needed. The culinary 
advice given was that after peeling the 
bulbs and cleaning out the hollow centers, 
they should be well boiled in rich gravy 
and served hot with butter sauce. 

The culture of the general run of oxalis 
species that are grown outdoors during the 
Summer is simple. Merely plant the small 
bulbs in fairly light well-drained soil in a 
sunny situation the early part of May, 
covering about two inches. 

Lift and dry off in early October and 
store in dry sand or soil away from frost, 
but not above 45-50 degrees. 

For pot culture, choose the largest size 
bulbs and pot three to six in a five-inch 
pan or pot, using ordinary potting soil, 
and let them have all the light possible, 
never permitting the soil to get dry. 

Oxalis bowieiana, if potted in October, 
will quickly run to flower and carry on 
for two or three months. When flowering 
ceases gradually withhold water and leave 
in the pots until Fall. The bulbs multiply 
fast, and repotting is desirable every season. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


English Woman to Lecture 


RS. GLADYS REDFERN JAMES, 

wife of Professor William James, 
distinguished professor of botany at Ox- 
ford University, has arrived in this country 
to lecture before selected groups on the 
growing of medicinal herbs. Mrs. James is 
the official lecturer for the Oxford Medic- 
inal Plant Scheme. She will depart from 
her usual subject at a lecture in Boston, 
given jointly by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and the American Herb 
Society, on Monday, May 21, at which 
time she will speak on ““War-Time Horti- 
culture in the British Isles.”’ 
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“Efts’’ and Newts in Gardens — 


Names popular in crossword puzzles 
belong to two water-loving creatures 


USED to delight in doing crossword 

puzzles but so many things take up my 
time these days that I rarely find the oppor- 
tunity to do one, Not that it matters much, 
but I wonder if the three-letter word for a 
lizard-like animal is still as popular as it 
used to be. As perhaps you can guess, | 
am referring to the word “‘eft.”’ 

Somehow the crossword puzzles always 
seemed to me to lead one to think that the 
“eft’’ was some mythical or rare animal, 
and perhaps some reader may have received 
a similar impression. Yet the “‘eft’’ is 
neither mythical nor rare; on the contrary, 
it is fairly common, although rarely seen 
except after a rain. The reason for this fact 
is that it prefers damp or moist surround- 
ings and during dry periods remains hid- 
den among dead leaves or beneath a log or 
in some similar retreat. 

After a rain or shower and even on 
foggy days, it comes out of its hiding place 
to forage for insects or whatever small ani- 
mals it can find. Sometimes it has so many 
brothers and sisters that hundreds of them 
may be seen in a small area, crawling along 
some road or woodland path or in our 
gardens. 

These ‘“‘efts’’ may exhibit great varia- 
tion in color. In one locality they may all 


be uniformly bright red, ay Y 
but in another the color De i 
may vary in different in- Lae wy 
dividuals from a dull red- va 


dish through shades of \ 
red-orange to brilliant 

red. But whatever the 

color, they are all alike in 
having a single row of 4 
scarlet black-bordered 
dots on each side of their 
backs and a number of 


“ 





black specks hereandthere COATS’ 
but especially along the aS 

° ° ———4 
sides, making them appear ANG 


as if they had been pep- 
pered. The “‘eft’’ is a very 
pretty creature, but like 
the toad its greatest beauty 
is in its eyes, which are black, with elong- 
ated pupils, almost parallel with the length 
of the head, and bordered close and below 
with bands of shining golden iris, which 
give them a fascinating brilliancy. 

The “‘eft’’ is a small animal, measuring 
not much more than two inches in length 
when full grown. This includes the flat- 
tened tail, which is not without its use for 
the ‘‘eft’’ twines it around objects in time 
of need and also uses it to right itself when 
through chance it is turned over on its 
back. The legs and feet, though, seem 
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hardly adequate to support the body, for 
they are short and set far apart but it is 
surprising how fast the “‘eft’’ can move 
with them. 

This is a timid animal and will often 
peer out at you from among some leaves 
with an expression of alert shyness. Some- 
times it remains motionless for so long that 
we are apt to think it carved out of stone, 
only to have it dart away suddenly with 
lightning speed, its body falling into grace- 
ful curves as it moves along. 

I think most of us feel the temptation to 
take home one or two of these pretty little 
animals for pets, especially if we find them 
in large numbers while on a tramp through 
the woods. Perhaps you have felt the urge 
and hesitated because of not knowing how 
to care for them or because you thought it 
might involve too much trouble. There is 
no reason, however, why you should not 
make pets of them, for they are very easy 
to care for and thrive in captivity if the 
proper conditions are provided. 

They may be kept in a wooden box or 
an aquarium tank, which is more suitable, 
or any other similar container. The box or 
aquarium should be made into a terrarium 


x 


The “eft” measures not more than two inches in length when full 


grown, including a curious flattened tail. 


by filling it with several inches of woods 
loam and planting small ferns, mosses and 
other plants found growing in damp 
woods. Small white pine, cedar and hem- 
lock seedlings, wintergreen, club mosses 
and such ferns as ebony spleenwort, 
Christmas and maidenhair spleenwort 
should do very well. Several pieces of bark 
or a small stone or two should also be in- 
cluded in the terrarium to provide hiding 
places for your pets. 

As the “‘efts’’ must have a damp or moist 
environment, the terrarium should be kept 
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damp and the temperature should not be 
permitted to rise above 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit during the day with a drop to say 
about 60 degrees at night. 

Once you have the terrarium set up, 
there is nothing further to do except to see 
that it is kept damp and, of course, to feed 
your pets. For food you can give them in- 
sects, small pieces of raw beef, and small 
sections of earthworms. 

If you really wish to keep the “‘efts’’ 
indefinitely and not merely for the time 
being or until the novelty wears off, you 
should also provide them with a swim- 
ming pool or artificial pond, which you 
can make by merely sinking a shallow dish 
in the earth and filling it with water. The 
“efts’” will not make use of it at once per- 
haps but they will later. 

You see, these red “‘efts’’ which I have 
been telling you about are not fully devel- 
oped or mature animals but the young of 
a salamander called the “‘spotted newt,”’ 
which is found throughout an area roughly 
bounded by Canada, Georgia, Alabama 
and Wisconsin, has an entirely different 
color scheme than the red “‘eft’’ and more- 
over lives entirely in the water, so that 
from the viewpoint of color and habitat 
they would appear to be two distinct ani- 
mals, although actually they are but differ- 
ent color phases of the same animal. 

The “‘spotted newt’’ has a very interest- 
ing life history, consisting of three stages: 
the larval stage, which is spent in the 
water, the young red or “‘eft’’ stage, which 
is spent on land, and the adult or “spotted 
newt’’ stage which is also spent in the 
water. Let us briefly trace this unique life 
history. 

The red ‘‘efts’’ live on land until they 
become mature and are ready to return to 
the water whence they came. The size and 
age at which they mature depends on vari- 
ous factors and in some 
localities may take as long 
as three years, in others 
but one year. The average 
length of time appears, 
however, to be two years. 

Whatever the length of 
time, as soon as they be- 
come mature they feel the 
urge to take up a water- 
dwelling existence. They 
assemble from all direc- 
tions and begin moving 
to some nearby pond or 
stream and strangely 
enough, although they 
may be far from any body of water they 
instinctively seem to know where to go. 
Over the ground, through tall grass, over 
or around obstacles of all kinds, the little 
“efts’’ crawl and crawl with a persistency 
that seems beyond the powers of such small 
animals until they at last reach the water 
which is to be their home for the rest of 
their lives. 

Then, if they have not already done so, 
they change their color to that of the 
adults, becoming olive-brown above and 
buff below but still retaining the pepper- 











like spots and the red spots along the back. 
Minor structural changes also take place 
but these do not greatly change the form of 
the little ‘‘efts’’ and we are not particularly 
concerned with them. 

Our interest in the little ‘‘eft’’ is by no 
means at an end, even-then. Of course, 
they are no longer little red “‘efts,’’ but 
adult “‘newts’’ and yet they are still the 
same animal, with a new interest in life — 
to mate. Mating takes place chiefly during 
March and April but may occur through- 
out the entire year. Courtship is quite an 
elaborate affair. I wish I had the space to 
tell you about it, but I must confine myself 
to saying that the eggs are laid singly and 
are usually placed in the axils of leaves and 
stems of such pond plants as elodea and 
chara. 

The eggs are about the size of a pea, 
brown at one end and creamy white at the 
other, and are surrounded with a jelly 


cover. Ina little less than a month the eggs 
hatch into larve, which are quite different 
in form from the red “‘efts.’’ They are 
green, with gray stripes along their sides, 
and three tiny bunches of red gills on each 
side, just back of the head. The tail is very 
long, thin and fish-like. 

The larve are expert swimmers and 
breathe water as does a fish. They remain 
in the water throughout the succeeding 
months, feeding on small worms, insect 
larve, and small mollusks, and by the 
middle of August have developed lungs. 
As a matter of fact, they have changed so 
entirely there that they are no longer fitted 
to live in water and shortly leave it to take 
up a terrestrial existence. They have also 
changed their color to a brick red and we 
recognize them as our little red “‘efts.”’ 

By now you have doubtless discovered 
the reason for a swimming pool or artifi- 
cial pond in your terrarium. If your little 


, pets had no water to swim in when they 


were ready to turn into adult newts, it 
would have been just too bad. Now as 
much as you may have become attached to 
your little red ‘‘efts,’’ do not think that the 
adult ‘“‘newts’’ are of less interest or that 
they require more care. 

It might be advisable, however, to pro- 
vide them with a larger swimming area. 
The same aquarium tank or a larger bowl 
filled with water and provided with a stone 
or a piece of wood for them to climb up 
on when the fancy takes them will serve 
nicely. The adult ‘‘newts’’ swim with their 
tails and as you watch them swim about 
you will find them very pretty and grace- 
ful as they move through the water and 
just as interesting to keep as the little 
“efts.”’ 


—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 


MAKING THE BEST USE OF ANNUAL FLOWERS 


OROTHY H. JENKINS has a new 

book called ‘‘Annual Flowers From 
Seed Packet to Bouquet.’’* Miss Jenkins 
has for years been finding out what can be 
done with seeds of annual plants. She has 
now gathered together all of her miscellane- 
ous knowledge and convictions about this 
tantalizing group of plants and has written 
it down for the benefit of all who wish to 
have better gardens. 

Annuals, Miss Jenkins states, are a neces- 
sity for the first-year garden in order to 
have any display of color. In addition, 
they are adaptable to all sorts of locations. 
Annuals may be grown to fill the window 
box, keep the herbaceous border pictur- 
esque, cover the dry, sunny bank with 
flowers and liven all sorts of nooks and 
corners in the garden and vases in the 
house. To this enumeration, might be 
added the statement that the flowers now 
craved by many a Victory gardener in 
association with his vegetables could well 
be of the annual kind. 

In spite of an exceptionally early season, 
many a gardener may even this year still 
have some opportunity to profit by a study 
of the well written chapter on starting seed- 
lings early indoors. But for the most part, 
Miss Jenkins’ pointers on such operations 
must be saved for the years ahead. 

When it comes to outdoor sowing, the 
author's advice will be somewhat more 
immediately useful. For instance, there is 
the suggestion that seeds of the hardy and 
half hardy kinds can be sown safely in the 
open ground when pear, peach and plum 
blooms are in full color. The blooms of the 
apple signify the arrival of planting time 
for seeds of even the tenderest of annuals. 
During early June, left-over seeds of Afri- 
can marigold, balsam, small sunflowers and 
nicotiana may be planted with expectance 





**‘Annual Flowers,’ by Dorothy H. Jen- 
kins. Published by M. Barrows and Company, 
Inc., New York. Price $2.75. 


of flowering before hard frost. The details 
of such outdoor operations at the proper 
seasons are clearly stated. 

Miss Jenkins lays stress on thinning an- 
nual seedlings to ample intervals. Nine 
inches is her estimate of the space which 
should separate individual plants of most 
kinds. However, the very lusty ones, such 
as marigolds and four o’clocks, will benefit 
from a two-foot interval. Lobelia and 
sweet alyssum will tolerate spacing of but 
four to six inches. 

Nipping out early flowers or pinching 
the soft tips of spindling plants may delay 
blooming but it will result in more abun- 
dant bloom on bushier plants. Not all 
modern gardeners will agree with Miss 
Jenkins’ ideas on the value of dust mulch 
and the way to get plants to make deep 
roots, although her suggestions to stop 
vigorous cultivation as the season pro- 
gresses without ever giving the weeds a 
chance to develop are worth heeding. Also, 
the author’s emphasis on the need for am- 
ple watering throughout dry periods is 
emphasis most properly placed. 

Miss Jenkins is to be commended for 








CANCELLATIONS 


T IS announced that the exhibt- 

tion and annual meeting of the 
American Peony Society scheduled 
for June 17 and 18 at Rockford, IIl., 
has been cancelled because of traffic 
restrictions. 

Two shows in Boston have been 
cancelled because of the uncertain 
weather conditions. They are the 
daffodil show, which was to have 
been held May 7 and 8, and the tulip 
show on May 17 and 18, both by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ctety at Horticultural Hall. 
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having dealt with the problem of pests 
without having raised those pests to the 
status of bogeys sufficient to frighten off 
the interested but timid beginner. She 
makes it plain that anyone can grow an- 
nuals and some kinds of annuals can be 
found to grow anywhere. Good seeds, 
good soil and an understanding of plant- 
ing and maintenance methods are the re- 
quirements. After having made that point 
clear, Miss Jenkins proceeds to write of the 
kinds of annuals that are available and 
how to make use of them as plants and as 
cut flowers. : 

One particularly interesting chapter 
deals with the problem of fitting annual 
flowers into the general garden. Miss Jen- 
kins suggests a number of ways to handle 
these mostly sun-loving flowering plants. 
The openings of shrubberies can be filled, 
temporary hedge effects can be achieved 
and the arbor eventually to be covered with 
wisteria can, for a season or two, supply 
support for morning glories. Gourds and 
scarlet runner beans can similarly serve. 

However, Miss Jenkins makes the sound 
point that border or bedding effects will 
not long remain the things of beauty that 
they are intended to be, if the same plants 
are made to produce cut blooms as well as 
garden display. The answer to such a dual 
need is the planting of a cutting garden in 
which the emphasis is on culture. 

After the annuals start to bloom, the 
flower cutting season is on. Here, too, 
there are some points of advice on what to 
do and what not to do for the sake of the 
individual bloom being cut and also for the 
plant from which it is taken. In addition 
to the technique of cut flower handling, 
there is the highly personal matter of color 
scheme and design of arrangement. 

For the convenience of her readers, Miss 
Jenkins has included a January to Novem- 
ber, month by month calendar of opera- 
tions in the growing of annual flowers. 
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Gives Trouble in Baltimore 


EAR EDITOR—Eleanor W. Wilbar, 

in your February 15 issue, requests 
that others give their experiences with the 
passion vine. Here is my tale: 

In the Spring of 1942 I planted seed in 
the open ground, nearly all of which ger- 
minated so that I had about 15 plants, 
some of which I gave to neighbors. Al- 
though the plants seemed sturdy enough, 
they grew only to a height of about three 
feet that year. They made up for it in 
1943, however, for they quickly outgrew 
the trellis made for them and finally tan- 
gled with anything their tendrils could 
touch, even to the asbestos shingles where 
the latter overlapped. 

They climbed up over the awnings onto 
the roof of our bungalow and choked the 
roofing gutters, from where they finally 
hung down for want of anything more to 
hang on to. 

The vines were a mass of loveliness 
when in full bloom each day in 1943. 
However, blooms and Japanese beetles ar- 
rived at about the same time, and by noon 
each day the blossoms opening that morn- 
ing were covered by devouring beetles. 

Before the end of 1943, I discovered to 
my dismay that the passion vine spreads 
by runners which were popping up every- 
where among other plants as far as 10 to 
12 feet from the parent plants. From then 
on, and all through 1944, it was a battle 
to eradicate those shoots from runners. | 
would not be surprised to find them coming 
up this Spring. 

There is no denying that the flower is 
lovely, but the disadvantages of growing 
this vine around Baltimore are so great 
that I would never want one in my garden 
again. 

—Augusta Dreifus. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Passion Vine in Midwest 


EAR EDITOR—In Eleanor Wilbar’s 

article in Horticulture of February 15, 
1945, she says she was unable to 
have flowers on her passion vines. 
They bloom for us very freely out- 
side here in the middle-West. We 
give them Winter protection. Per- 
haps hers did not have enough room 
for the roots if they were kept in the 
pots. 

Mrs. Helen Field Fischer, our 
flower lady on KFNF, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, has a beautiful vine which 
covers her little greenhouse on the 
south side of her house. The lovely 
purple passion flowers have a pale 
lavender fringe extending to the edge 
of the flower around a white center. 
They bloom until the weather gets 
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HE article written by Eleanor W. 

Wilbar of Brockton, Mass., and 
published in the February 15 issue of 
Horticulture has brought so many 
letters that a selection from them has 
been made for publication on this 
page, which ts given over entirely in 
this issue to reports on the growth of 
the passion flower in different sec- 
tions of the country. 




















too cold. After frost, they are covered for 
the Winter. 

The passion vine does not come up until 
the ground is warm, then it continues to 
grow very rapidly and soon blooms. 
Others have had them flower the first year 
the seeds were planted. When I first saw 
them, I decided then and there I must have 
one. The seeds planted out-of-doors did 
not grow. 

Later, I planted seeds in pots in Janu- 
ary, but they did not germinate until 
placed in a very warm location. They are 
now in a warm, sunny window where they 
are growing nicely. They will be set out- 
side on the south side of the house about 
June 1-15, depending on soil temperature. 

—Mrs. Arthur Whyte. 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Success in New York 


EAR EDITOR — Great is my sym- 

pathy for Eleanor W. Wilbar of 
Brockton, Mass., as my first experience 
with the passion vine just about parallels 
hers. After a while I tried again and found 
patience to be the answer. 

Wait until you have a thick stem an 
inch or so in circumference. Next in the 
Autumn cut one to two feet above the 
ground, the following Spring you will 
have many branches and also new shoots 
from the ground. 

—Alida Livingston. 
Oyster Bay, L. I. 





A passion vine as it grows for Mrs. Helen Field 
Fischer at Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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Outdoors Near Boston 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in a 

question that bothered Miss Eleanor 
Wilbar of Brockton in the February 15 
issue. It was in connection with the pas- 
sion flower or Passiflora incarnata, which 
is the common variety of this vine. 

I have raised this vine in a greenhouse 
with more or less success, and with the 
understanding that it could be grown out- 
doors I planted one in a protected place on 
the south side of our house. | kept it 
covered with sash during the Winter but 
with no other protection. After a couple 
of mild Winters it has come up nicely but 
does not begin to sprout until May—in 
fact, late May—and then it comes up very 
fast. The roots seem to spread and send up 
a number of shoots. © 

Probably the P. incarnata needs a dor- 
mant period in cold weather in order to 
keep in a healthy condition. 

—Louis Fabian Bachrach. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ambitious Passion Vine 

EAR EDITOR—About seven years 

ago I planted a few seeds of Passiflora 
incarnata in a ground bed in a small lean-to 
greenhouse. The plants grew well, but did 
not bloom the first year. THe second year 
they wandered out through a broken light, 
climbed up a water spout and cascaded 
over the roof of the garage, blooming quite 
satisfactorily. 

As a nearby tree had grown to the point 
where I had to move either it or the green- 
house and moving the greenhouse presented 
the easier problem, it was torn down and | 
said farewell to the passion vine. Imagine 
my surprise when, late the following 
Spring, half a dozen plants came up, some 
of them eight or ten feet from where they 
were first planted. 

Each year since they have shown up on 
schedule, although last Spring they ap- 
peared a little discouraged because during 
the Winter I had built a dry brick terrace 
over them. Nevertheless a few shoots 
grew through the interstices of the 
bricks, which would suggest that 
this is not a plant to be trifled with 
and though beautiful might easily 
become something of a problem un- 
der favorable conditions. 

Anyone with enough spirit to ad- 
venture a few cents in a package of 
seeds should try the native P. incar- 
nata. A sunny corner, friable soil, 
something less icy than persistent 
zero Winter weather and will power 
enough to keep the plants in bounds 
are all the equipment needed. 

—J. Roy Barrette. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 











Delphiniums From Cuttings 


ORTHWEST Gardens and Homes 

states that choice specimens of del- 
phiniums can be raised from cuttings. The 
suggested method is as follows: 

When shoots are about three inches tall, the 
soil is removed from about the crown of the 
parent plant to expose the base of the shoots. 
With a knife, the shoot is separated from the 
crown, taking a portion of the crown (a heel 
cutting). The cut ends of both the cutting and 
parent plant should then be dusted with sul- 
phur to prevent rot. Cutting beds are best 
located in cool, shady spots and rooting medi- 
ums can be coarse sand or sand and peat moss 
combined. Many gardeners prefer the sand- 
peat moss mixture because of its moisture re- 
taining qualities. Cuttings are planted to a 
depth of one and a half inches in the rooting 
medium which is kept moist but not water- 
logged. Usually roots will form in from four 
to eight weeks depending on climatic conditions 
and the vigor of the cutting. 

Generally, delphiniums root easily but 


some of the less vigorous strains cannot be 
propagated in this manner. When cuttings 
are well established with roots one-fourth 
to one inch in length, they should be re- 
moved from the cutting bed and potted to 
a like depth. 


Starting Cormels of Gladiolus 


AMES H. TORRIE has found the 

method for stimulating the germination 
of gladiolus cormels worked out by F. E. 
Denny of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
to be workable in home gardens. As re- 
ported in Wisconsin Horticulture one pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

The cormels are put in an enclosed con- 
tainer (fruit jars for small lots) on top of 
which is placed paper toweling to absorb 
any excess chemical. Lay a small piece of 
cheese cloth of sufficient size to absorb the 
ethylene chlorhydrin on top of the paper 
toweling. Apply chemical to the cheese 
cloth, seal jar and let stand at room tem- 
perature for four days. Plant the cormels 
within a week after treatment. Several va- 
rieties may be treated in one jar if each 
variety is bagged separately. The rate of 
application of 38-40 per cent ethylene 
chlorhydrin is seven drops per ounce in 
cormels or one and one-half teaspoon per 
pound of cormels. 


Earthworms in Flower Pots 


R. WALTON stated in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1569 that the soil of 
flower pots and flower beds often becomes 
overstocked with earthworms, and in 
many cases injury to the plants results. The 
worms are brought in with the soil or 
manure and under favorable conditions 
multiply rapidly. Their habit of tunneling 
through the fine root system is often dam- 
aging or destructive to cultivated plants. 
Limewater (saturated) applied freely 
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to the’ soil will destroy earthworms and 
will not injure the plants. About two cup- 
fuls of unslaked lime placed in a three- 
gallon bucket of water, thoroughly agi- 
tated, and then allowed to settle, will fur- 
nish the desired clear liquid. Tobacco dust 
thoroughly worked into the soil is effective 
and at the same time has some value as a 
fertilizer. 

Drenching the soil with a weak solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride (corrosive subli- 
mate), as is recommended for use out-of- 
doors, will destroy the worms. It may be 
prepared by dissolving one-half ounce of 
this chemical in four gallons of water. The 
caution is repeated that as corrosive subli- 
mate is a deadly poison, it should be stored 
and. handled with extreme care. 


Dip for Sweet Potato Sprouts 


INCE the fungus responsible for stem 

rot of sweet potatoes may persist for 
years in an infested soil, the planting of 
disease-free sprouts will not insure freedom 
from the disease. Many plants become in- 
fected after they are set in the field. Since 
infections occur most readily through 
wounds, it is a wise practice to protect the 
wounds present at setting time by the use 
of a good dipping material. 

Robert H. Daines, writing in Horticul- 
tural News, states that in New Jersey, 
Thiosan one pound to five or seven and 
one-half gallons of water has equalled Im- 
proved Semesan Bel in the control of both 
scurf and stem rot of sweet potatoes with- 
out producing root injury in any test. 
Fermate one pound to five or seven and 
one-half gallons of water, gives better con- 
trol of scurf than Improved Semesan Bel 
but it does not give so much protection 
against stem rot as is desired. Fermate has 
not been observed to injure the sprouts. 

From these experiments it is apparent 
that Thiosan is worthy of use as a sprout 
treatment, at least in those areas where 
Improved Semesan Bel produces excessive 
sprout injury. 


For Leaky Watering Cans 


CCORDING to New Zealand Homes 
and Gardening, watering cans which 
have developed holes too big to be soldered 
need not be discarded. They can be made 
watertight again. Start by cleaning the de- 
fective area with fine emery paper and giv- 
ing it a coat of paint. While this is still wet, 
press a piece of material such as calico over 
the hole and surrounding part, then paint 
over the material immediately. Hang the 
can up to dry for a day or two, then give 
the whole of it another coat of paint. 
When this coat is dry, fill the can with 
water and leave for a day. Change the 
water, empty again, and the can will be fit 
for use once more. 
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Watering Plants Under Glass 


B. PAGE of Ohio State University has 

. reported to the Ohio Florists’ Associa- 
tion that in greenhouse soils the structure 
of which is poor or which tend to be heavy, 
too much water may actually be more seri- 
ous than too little. Excess water under 
such conditions blocks off and fills up 
larger pores to the exclusion of the neces- 
sary air. Where too little water is provided, 
root development is poor and the plants 
wilt. When too much water is added, the 
root development is poor, tending towards 
stocky, stubby plants. 

It has been found that the most healthy, 
extensive root systems are developed where 
plants are allowed to dry the soil down 
between successive waterings. In the soil, 
only a very little water comes to the roots. 
Instead, the roots must go to the water. 
As the soil dries down, there is vigorous 
root extension. Roots come in contact 
with clay particles for nutrients, fresh air 
is brought into the soil and in general, the 
best environment for the root is provided. 
In contrast to this, a poorly drained, over- 
watered soil may lead to the development 
of a very small, poorly distributed root 
system. Under such greenhouse conditions, 
but a fraction of the soil may be available 
for plant growth. 


Flowers or Corms 


D. McCLELLAN and Neil M. 
. Stuart of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry have reported in The Gladiolus 
Supplement that fertilizer practices used 
for corm production from cormels should 
not be the same as those used in the forcing 
or flowering of larger corms. The chief 
difference is that forcing-size corms need 
very little additional nutrient for flower 
production. With cormels, on the other 
hand, a deficiency of any of the major ele- 
ments seriously limits the size of corms as 
well as the size and number of new cormels 
that are produced. 

It appears that any soil of reasonable 
fertility can be used to produce flowers 
from forcing-size corms and that gladiolus 
plantings are more often over-fertilized 
than under-fertilized. Liberal application 
of manure increases the amount of corm 
rot. The extensive use of any nitrogen fer- 
tilizer will increase losses due to corm rot 
in gladiolus. Also, nitrogen both delays 
and reduces flower production. 


Fuchsias in Hanging Baskets 


HE BEGONIAN advises that basket- 
type fuchsias can be kept from wilting 
by planting in humus filled soil in baskets 
lined with green moss or redwood bark. 
Some shade and consistent feeding will 
keep up flowering well into the Autumn. 
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Endive As a Home Garden Crop — 


There are several good varieties and it can 
be made to provide greens for a long season 


ICHORIUM endivia, commonly 

called endive or sometimes escarolle, 
is one of the two Old World herbs relished 
as salads. The other is C. intybus or chic- 
ory. Because it is used in the same manner 
as leaf lettuce, endive is frequently referred 
to as a “‘lettuce substitute’’-—-a misnomer 
to which I take exception. I contend that 
endive deserves, on its own merits, a high 
rank among epicurean delights by virtue 
of its attractive appearance, and its tan- 
talizingly delicate crispness. 

Begin to sow the seed as early as the 
garden can be worked, after the manner of 
leaf lettuce. Have the drills at least 18 
inches apart and thin the plants to 12 of 
15 inches apart in the row. The seedlings 
removed in the process may be transplanted 
to rows reserved for them. Clean cultiva- 
tion is very important at this stage. 

Successive sowings for Fall or early 
Winter use may be made in open ground 
at about three-week intervals from approx- 
imately the first week in June until early 
August in the colder sections of the coun- 
try and possibly for a month or more 
longer in the South. 

Best results from these hot-weather 
plantings come if they are lightly shaded 
at least a good part of the day by over- 
hanging tree branches, shrubs or rows of 
taller vegetables. We were greatly amused 
one season when my mother, lacking other 
shade, established her planting in the shade 
of a dahlia hedge. However, we subse- 
quently read that this was not inappropri- 
ate, as endive has flowers of a beautiful 
blue shade if the plants are allowed to pro- 
gress to that stage and for this reason are 
sometimes used in the border. 

When plants are mature, the finely 
divided, much curled and cut leaves are 
blanched by tying the outer ones loosely 
together above the crowns or by covering 
individual plants with up-ended common 
drainage tile. The time required for blanch- 
ing varies somewhat but ordinarily may be 
accomplished in a week or two. If there 
are heavy rains, it is well to untie or un- 
cover the plants long enough to permit 
drying so that the centers will not rot. 

When frost threatens, the plants should 
be protected on cold nights—a cloth cover- 
ing is often sufficient—or transplanted to a 
coldframe, for while the plant is hardy the 
leaves may be injured by a severe frost. 

Several desirable varieties are available. 
The straight, smooth-leaved Batavian 
types, Florida Full Heart and its improved 
form Florida Deep Heart, have a large 
number of thick, broad, infolding leaves. 
Both grow upright, resist drought and 
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blanch easily; Florida Deep Heart forms 
a particularly deep and compact heart. 

Green Curled requires only about 70 
days to mature as compared with an ap- 
proximate 92-day development period for 
the two above-mentioned types. This is 
the standard variety to grow for Fall and 
Winter. Very finely divided leaves give 
the plant a mossy appearance and when the 
centers are blanched, the colors, ranging 
from deep to light green through yellow 
and finally white, make this a very beau- 
tiful sort. 

A new variety said to be well worth 
trying is Cos endive. Still another unusual 
kind offered is called Green Curled Rose 





evidence, according to the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. The best 
advice to gardeners in the light of station 
tests is to plant the seed in the usua! man- 
ner, with good culture and soil, without 
soaking the seed. New Zealand spinach is 
gaining in popularity with Victory gar- 
deners as a substitute for common spinach 
because it withstands Summer heat and 
produces an abundance of “‘greens.”’ 

Experiments have shown that seed 
which has not been soaked has come up 
just as rapidly and produced just as good 
a stand as that from soaked seed. 


A Recommended Beet 


OR 30 years I have been trying hard to 

popularize what I consider the best 
table beet on the market. This variety is 
known under two names, Winter Keeper 
and Long Season. It can be sown from 
April 15 to August 1, and can be grown 
as desired from eight pounds down to the 
size of a hen’s egg. No matter how large 
it grows, it never gets woody or stringy. 

Many people have an idea that because 
this beet is large it will take a long time to 











Ribbed and really has leaf ribs of red. This 
variety matures in about the same period 
as the standard Green Curled. 

Try endive combined with seasonings 
plus crisp bacon cubes together with finely 
cut onions and wilted with hot bacon drip- 
pings and vinegar. Try it in a tossed salad 
or as a garnish and without a doubt you 
will agree with me that those who call 
endive a ‘‘lettuce substitute’ very probably 
have neither grown nor tasted it! 


—NMrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Soaking Seeds Unnecessary 


HE popular belief that seed of New 
Zealand spinach must be soaked in 
water to insure satisfactory germination in 
the field is not supported by experimental 
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A well-grown head of Batavian endive. 


cook. This is not true. This beet can be cut 
up into small cubes or scooped out if one 
wants them to look like small beets. They 
cook quickly. This variety will find friends 
among the people who do not care for beets 
asa rule. As one person said to me, ‘Even 
the servants eat them, so they must be 
good.” 

This year, in March, we were cutting 
blue cauliflowers sown last year in May. 
They are superior to white varieties in 
many respects. They are easier to raise for 
one thing, and it is not necessary to tie up 
the heads. They cook quickly and give off 
little odor while cooking. They are called 
Italian purple cauliflowers. When cooked, 
the water is blue and cauliflower asparagus 
green. 

—L. J. Muller. 
Westbury, N. Y. 














A FONTAINE has a fable about an 
octogenarian planting a tree and being 
jeered at by young men of 20 who in due 
time got their come-uppance. My neigh- 
bor, aged 82, has ten apple trees in his 
backyard that he set out when he was 70 
and from which he picked apples last Fall 
that sold for $100. No one in New Eng- 
land is heartless enough or so lacking in 
business sense that he hoots at a man of 
80 who can pick $100 worth of apples 
from his own trees in his own backyard. 
The trees are well known varieties such as 
Greening, Gravenstein, Snow, Baldwin, 
Banana, McIntosh and Hubbardston. One 
tree of the last-named variety gave him 
four bushels which sold at $3 a bushel. 
My neighbor has a guiding principle in 
his care for his trees. ‘“You have got to look 
after them’’ is his everyday cry. And he 
does look after them. He digs around each 
tree and uses hen manure. He has each tree 
sprayed four times a year. And he has some 
margin left for profit and charity, for he 
gives the windfalls to his neighbors. He 
does not have it announced in church when 
they begin to drop, as does Dr. Walter 
Kendall of Atlantic, nearby, but somehow 
his neighbors know when their share is due. 


HERE seems to have been no falling 

off of interest among garden club 
women in flower arrangements and in con- 
tainers even while the war has been in 
progress. In fact, | am sure that many 
garden clubs and many individuals have 
found relaxation and relief from 
tension in the arrangement of flow- 
ers for home decoration and for 
exhibition. 

For many months garden club 
members and other women in the 
northwest have been showing their 
best containers at club meetings and 
the garden page of the Portland 
(Ore. ) Journal has illustrated many 
different containers which have 
been found particularly useful. 

Down in Georgia a garden 
school was recently conducted at 
the University of Georgia in co- 
operation with the garden clubs of 
the state. A note from Atlanta tells 
me of seven sessions conducted by 
this school, each in a different city, 
with a total attendance of 1,918. 

The faculty included Mrs. 
Anson Howe Smith of Dedham, 
Mass., who was the feature speaker, 
and members of the horticultural 
department of the University. 
They traveled 1400 miles while 
this school was in progress. I am 
interested to learn that the presi- 
dent of the Garden Clubs of 





Georgia, Mrs. Robert Neely of Waynes- 
boro, as well as several other members 
attended every session. 

These garden schools in Georgia have 
been operating for ten years and I have no 
doubt have been an important feature in 
improving garden club contacts there. 


HAVE watched for over 30 years the 

growth of a hedge of Tamarix gallica 
on the North shore of Cohasset, Mass., 
upper harbor along what was once known 
as Lawrence Barrett, the actor’s place, and 
later as the Barron place. There are several 
rods of the hedge and with its feet in the 
salt water at high tide, it is a constant invi- 
tation to anyone who lives near a salt 
marsh to go and do likewise. The small 
pink flowers are also much beloved of the 
Cohasset bees. 

I thought immediately of this place 
when I first saw the tamarisks that line the 
North shore of the main island of Bermuda 
and are so lashed by the wind that their 
foliage never makes much progress. 

Mrs. Clarence Barron had the hedge set 
out about 50 years ago with advice from 
friends at the Arnold Arboretum and it is 
not only a living, eternal monument to her 
gardening acumen, but is a rather rare hor- 
ticultural sight for New England. Mrs. 
Barron had lived in California and knew 
that the tamarisk loves saline soils and is 
common all along the shores of Colorado 
river. The largest specimens I ever saw 
were trees 15 feet high in the little village 





of St. Thomas in Nevada, now at the 
bottom of Lake Meade. 

Tamarisk is common along streams in 
most parts of Arizona, but not above 5000 
feet altitude. It was naturalized from 
Europe and I noted it especially in South- 
ern France growing on the saline marshes 
along the Midi canal behind Cette. In 
Arizona and Southern California there is 
also another tamarisk, an evergreen tree 
much cultivated for shade, Tamarix 
aphylla or Athel. Imported from North 
Africa, it is good for wind-breaks and fence 
posts. It is very fragrant in fires and grows 
so rapidly that farmers say the trees are 
“hogs for water’ as the roots often travel 
40 feet in search of it. 


RS. L. HOUSTON REUSCH has 

written to me from Seattle, Wash., 
telling of the memorial garden recently 
established at the University of Washing- 
ton arboretum. The planting contains 
nearly a thousand camellia plants repre- 
senting more than 200 varieties. This 
garden, of which Mrs. Reusch is acquisi- 
tion chairman, has been slowly building up 
over a number of years. About five years 
ago, many seedling camellias were assem- 
bled from different parts of this country 
and from abroad. The seedlings were later 
grafted by using scions cut from specimen 
plants growing in various Seattle gardens. 


HAVE been impressed with the number 
of new fruit varieties coming from the 
north central states where much 








The new patented apple Minnetonka Beauty. 
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attention has been given to the pro- 
duction of fruit varieties able to 
withstand very cold temperatures. 
In South Dakota, Dr. N. E. Han- 
sen, famous as a plant breeder, has 
produced many fruit varieties of 
great value for that section and 
other parts of the country where 
the Winter temperature is very 
low. Special emphasis is being 
placed just now on the apple called 
Anoka, which was chosen from 
among 10,000 seedlings. It is 
unique in that it will bear on one- 
year wood and will produce freely 
when only a few years old. 

Other apples from colder sec- 
tions of the country include Min- 
nesota, which has been described as 
Winter Wealthy; Haralson, which 
is not an extraordinarily good 
keeper, and Victory, which is con- 
sidered an improved McIntosh be- 
cause it keeps longer, is hardier and 
hangs on the tree longer. Minne- 
tonka is a very handsome apple 
and is said to be a good table 
variety. 
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Fruits of the Wayside 


“A Book of Wayside Fruits,’’ by Margaret 
McKenny. Illustrated by Edith F. Johnston. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Out of the year-round abundance of 
wayside fruits, an author and artist have 
selected for this book a gorgeous procession 
of wild fruits — the most familiar and 
beautiful. Thirty-five full-page illustra- 
tions in color are accompanied by cor- 
responding essays which are in part de- 
scriptive and in part appreciative of the 
contribution to wayside color made by 
common plants with highly showy fruits. 

To represent early Summer, there are 
such plants as spice-bush, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, blueberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries. Mid-Summer brings blackberries, 
baneberries, pokeweed and sassafras but in 
Autumn such plants as grapes, hawthorns 
and highbush cranberry light up the land- 
scape with their fruits. Mrs. Johnston's 
illustrations are not only attractive as pic- 
tures but can be extremely useful as an aid 
to the identification of common wild fruits. 


Book for Prospective Farmers 


“Your Farm,’’ by Edward M. Peabody. 
Published by Harian Publications, New York, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Mr. Peabody has undertaken to tell the 
city man the facts about what life on a 
farm is like. He tries to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether a vision of the home in 
the country is practicable and what the 
chances are of success in such a venture. 
Also, attention is given to the problems 
involved in choosing a farm. Included is 
an outline of sources of technical informa- 
tion about the management of a farm. 


A New Fruit and Nut Book 


“The Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries, and 
Nuts and How to Grow Them,” by Albert E. 
Wilkinson. Published by The Blakiston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 69 cents. 

This is a well illustrated guide for the 
successful growing of all varieties of fruits, 
berries and nuts in home gardens wherever 
located in the United States. The different 
crops are listed alphabetically, with de- 
tailed information as to description, types 
and varieties, soil requirements, planting, 
cultivation, feeding, pruning, pest control 
and propagation. 








Lecture Announcements 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON, Foxboro, Mass. Lec- 

tures: “Flower Arrangements.” ‘Thanksgiving and 

= Decorations.” “Church Gardens.” “Garden 
ccents.” 


“COLORFUL GARDENS.” Kodachromes and in- 
formative talk about dependable plant materials 
for seasonal charm and easy maintenance. RUTH 
F. WHITE, 22 Rockland St., Brockton 5, 











CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. A demonstrated deco- 
ration lecture for the homemaker, stressing the 
real menes of Ohristmas. Original, beautiful. 
FLORA “GRAVES PEASE, 181 arwick Road, 
Melrose, Mass. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 








THE MERRYS 
SUNRISE KNOLL 
109 Brookside Road Needham, Mass. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


with 
Kodachrome Movies 
Write for Circular 


Kodachrome Slides 
New England only 








MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 


announces three lectures in Kodachrome 
1. Wild Flowers and Flowering Shrubs 
2. Miniature Dahlias — Korean and Spoon 
Chrysanthemums 
3. The JOY of Flowér Arranging 


Each program will include a wealth of practical 
suggestions and many beautiful flower 
arrangements. 

Operator and complete equipment 
provided for all lectures. 

21 CRESCENT ROAD, LONGMEADOW, MASS. 








THE MARCH OF THE SEASONS 


in the 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


and other 
Kodachrome Lectures 


PERCY A. BRIGHAM 
44 Robin Hood Road Arlington, Mass. 








GERTRUDE ALLEN 
offers for the coming season two new 


COLORED CHALK TALKS 
about Birds and Gardens 
For circular and available dates in your neigh- 
borhood write to 
MISS GERTRUDE E. ALLEN 
34 Avon Way Quincy 69, Mass. 
Tel. Granite 1244 


NEW LECTURE 


With 1800 Feet of Colored 
Motion Pictures 


The Standing Committee of The Trustees 
of Public Reservations, a private organiza- 
tion voluntarily supported and privately ad- 
ministered, takes pleasure in announcing a 
new lecture “Saving Beauty Spots from 
Cape Cod to the Berkshires.” 

Secretary Laurence B. Fletcher will re- 
view the history of the organization, outline 
its future plans, and with colored motion 
picture films show some of the reservations 
owned and maintained by the Trustees, some 
they wish to acquire and views of the glori- 
ous countryside of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Fletcher takes the audience in color 
through the south shore to Whitney Woods 
at Cohasset and then to the Dexter Gardens 
at Sandwich showing exquisite Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. Then on to the Gore 
Place in Waltham, the Old Manse in Con- 
cord, the magnificent Rhododendron Swamp 
in Medfield, the superb Indian Lotus at 
Rocky Woods, Medfield, on to the north 
shore to Rafe’s Chasm and Halibut Point. 
From there to the top of Mount Holyoke 
at South Hadley, the Dinosaur Tracks at 
Holyoke, Monument Mountain in the Berk- 
shires, the Old Choate Mission House Monu- 
ment and Garden Center at Stockbridge, 
ending the three-days’ field trip at the mag- 
nificent Tannery Falls at Savoy. 

Inquiries concerning fees and dates should 
be addressed to 


LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 
Secretary 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUBbard 9185 














LECTURER 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Presents 
Horticulture — Scenic — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 








MARY RAMTHUN YOUNG 
Dramatic Reader, Traveler, Lecturer 
Garden Symphonies in Picture and Poem 
Lure of the South, Its Homes and Gardens 
Lilacs of Lombard 
Historic Shrines and Homes of Famous Americans 
(colored slides for each lecture) 

935 HAYES AVENUE OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Euclid 9399] 








ATTRACTING BIRDS TO THE GARDEN 
A BIRD SANCTUARY FOR EVERYONE 
and six other topics 
All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 














“DYEING IS FUN.” A lecture describing the use 
of natural dyes from bark, leaves, flowers, fruit 
and weeds which Goran everyone’s neighborhood. 
SALLIE PEASE TEAD, 11 Norfolk Road, 
Holbrook, Massachusetts. 





HELENE BOLL 


Outstanding lecturer on New England 
Gardens. 


“Color, Composition and Design of New 
England Gardens” 

“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 

“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past.” 


Among the gardens never before presented for 
the public are photographs of the Edsel Ford 
garden, Seal Harbor, Maine; Walter Damrosch 
garden, Bar Harbor, Maine; Booth Tarkington 
ee Kennebunkport, Maine; Dorothy Can- 

eld Fisher garden, Arlington, Vermont; Count- 
ess Szechenyi garden, Newport, Rhode Island; 
Doris Duke Cromwell garden, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

—_ > ——_ 
March 23, 1945. 


“First of all I want to tell you again how very 
much we all enjoyed your delightful talk and 
pictures. So many have called me up or written 
to tell me again what a wonderful afternoon it 
was. “The best of the entire season.’ Everyone 
felt as if they had been transported right out 
of the hurry, worry and horror of this war-torn 
world, into a haven of peace and it was pure 
joy. And to see those beautiful gardens with 
their variety and charm, their glory of color, 
was a real treat! We just loved every bit of it, 
and thank you again for the pleasure—yes and 
the comfort and uplift you gave us. It will be 
a delightful memory always—and certainly an 
opportunity we hope to have repeated.” 
(Mrs. Outler Downer, Chairman, 
Activity Committee, 
Algonquin Club, Boston.) 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
KENmore 9239 
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RB. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. Garden Talks and 
Study Sroupe. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Wellesley Farms 




















3 Pieces 
$26.50 


KENNEBEC CHAIR 
$9 
NEPONSET TABLE 
$S 
PENOBSCOT SETTEE 
$12.50 


Good looking rustic furniture with com- 
fortably curved and sloped backs and 
seats. Made of Northern New England 
} White Cedar with every joint both pinned 

and waterproof glued. Made to be left 
out through any weather. Rustic light 
brown color never needs refinishing. 














jeces, 


Order one—or all—of the above 
action 


now. Express collect and s 
guaranteed. 

Write for folders showing our entire 
line of furniture .. . also Rustic Fences 
and Garden Tool Houses—or visit our 
shop. 
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GREY’S 


MINIATURE 
WHITE CORN 


Three Weeks 
Earlier Than Ordinary Corn 


Height about 3 feet. Ears 3 
to 4 inches long. Of Grey’s 50c 


well-known fine quality and 
very sweet. Limited stock. Pkf, 
Order now! 











Illustrated catalogue sent free— 
upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen and Florists” 


Since 1888 
82 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 and 
WEYmouth 1470 


Weymouth store at junction of 
Routes 3 and 18 
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“Weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing ts complete and ready. 
We have thousands of : 

Lilacs 

Pink and White Dogwood 

R hododendrons 

Laurel 

‘Roses 

Perennials 

Victory Garden plants in 

season 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 














SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 







Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 















WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











“The Home Herb Garden” 


How to Grow, Dry and Use 12 of 
the Most Important Condiments 


Price 25 Cents 


HORTICULTURE Boston, Mass. 
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Home Garden Fruit Notes 


F everbearing strawberries are planted 

in the Spring, cut off blossoms in May; 
allow fruiting to begin in August. Leave 
the fruits on the vines until soft for best 
flavor. 

Protection from birds in the small gar- 
den is obtained by using old fish nets if 
they can be procured. Tin cans or a bell 
with a clapper for noise also will help to 
keep the birds away. 

Raspberries take little space and can be 
used as a hedge. Keep in a straight row, as 
runners from roots spread. After fruiting, 
cut out the canes that have fruited and let 
new side shoots come along for the next 
year. Large canes cut to three feet from 
the ground will not fall over and the big- 
gest fruit is borne near the ground. 

The Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Sta- 
tion is responsible for the best varieties — 
Taylor and Marcy. Indian Summer is ever- 
bearing. The only pruning for everbearing 
kinds is to cut out all of the canes that 
have fruited. The fruit borne in June is 
on the preceding year’s growth, and that 
in September through November on the 
current year’s growth. Be sure to let fruit 
ripen on the canes. The underground 
runners should be cut off twice a season 
if grown near other things. Use poultry 
manure if available. 

Blackberries bear heavily and need little 
care. Pruning is similar to that for rasp- 
berries. Pick the fruit when it is ready to 
fall off. Then it is at best for eating. Eldo- 
rado is the best variety. 

Gooseberries are effective as hedge mate- 
rial and can be pruned into a square hedge 
or into any shape desired. They will fruit 
for six weeks in the Summer. Fredonia is 
a good variety. Use gloves when picking 
or rake off the fruit when green for pre- 
serving. 

Train grapes high up so that small boys 
cannot reach the fruit. If trained low, put 
paper bags on the bunches, tied at the top. 
Sun on the fruit is not necessary for ripen- 
ing or sweetness. Fruits bagged when small 
can be left on through two or three frosts. 
Do not cut back laterals to two leaves be- 
yond the bunches of grapes in Summer. 

Old varieties such as Worden, Salem, 
Concord, Delaware and Niagara, are still 
the best. One of the good new varieties 
from the Geneva Experimental Station is 
Seneca, an amber colored grape. Brocton, 
a dark, early variety is very good, too. Full 
sun is necessary for good grapes. 

Beach plums make good jelly but few 
varieties are good for eating. They will 
grow in any soil. If transplanting them, 
cut the tops back to three inches to four 
inches from the ground level and start 
them from the roots this way. Cut the 
roots to six- or eight-inch length. Trans- 
planting can be done as late into the Fall 
as digging is possible. The tent caterpillar 
is destructive; spray with Paris green or 
rotenone, or two pounds of lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water. 


Falmouth, Mass. —Wilfrid Wheeler. 
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Stored Apples Cause Injury 


HE letter from Mrs. F. S. Moseley in 

the March 15 Horticulture concerning 
damage to her English ivy plants indicates 
that the plants may be suffering from 
ethylene gas injury. 

As apples mature, they give off ethy- 
lene gas. In a room where the ventilation 
or circulation is not too good, this gas in- 
creases and may cause trouble. Other 
plants, fruits and vegetables in the room 
exhibit different reactions. Squash will 
bleach out to become very light, almost 
white. In the case of the ivy, the chloro- 
phyl was also affected, the leaves turning 
yellow. The fact that the bay and orange 
trees were not affected might indicate any 
one of several things. 

Commercial apple growers have recently 
found it profitable to take advantage of 
the effect of the carbon dioxide on the 
ripening process of the apples. Experi- 
ments conducted in small, gas-tight cham- 
bers in which the carbon dioxide was in- 
jected and a temperature of 40 degrees 
maintained, showed that apples could be 
kept for long periods. A number of large 
fruit growers in the Hudson Valley have 
built large “‘gas-tight’’ storage houses and 
have used them with satisfactory results. 
Growers in other sections are interested. 
As soon as the apples are put into storage, 
the room is closed and a certain concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide maintained. 

McIntosh soon goes to pieces when 
taken from such a storage. The later, firm- 
fleshed varieties can be kept more success- 
fully by this method. 

—Paul Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station, 
Massachusetts State College. 


Spacing of Sweet Corn 


ESTS made at the experiment station 

at Geneva, N. Y., show that yields of 
sweet corn can be increased by spacing the 
seed at the right distance. In a four-year 
test, Seneca Golden, an early variety, Ten- 
dergold, a second early sort, and Golden 
Cross, a main season variety, were used for 
comparison, each planted in six different 
spacing arrangements. 

All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity for 
all varieties was most rapid when the corn 
was planted in 36-inch rows, with the 
plants 12 inches apart. 

Based on the average yields for the four 
years, Seneca Golden gave the highest re- 
turn, 5.05 tons per acre, when planted in 
rows 30 inches apart, with the plants nine 
inches apart. Tendergold gave the best 
average yield, 5.18 tons per acre, when 
planted either in 30- or 36-inch rows, with 
the plants spaced 12 inches apart. The 
highest average yield for Golden Cross was 
5.56 tons per acre when planted in 36- 
inch rows with the plants 12 inches apart. 
Planting Golden Cross in 30-inch rows 
with the plants only nine inches apart in 
the row significantly decreased the yield. 
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Remember last year when all your 
peas, beans, beets and other vegeta- 
bles were gone and you wished you’d 
planted more? Better prevent a recur- 
rence of that this year by making sev- 
eral repeat plantings. But be sure to 
plant dependable seeds — FERRY’s. 
We take every precaution that’s pos- 
sible to make sure Ferry’s Seeds will 
produce vegetables full of nutrition 


Detroit 31 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 








FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


If You Didn’t Plant 
Enough This Spring 


‘et PLANT MORE 


NOW! 


and flavor. That’s why Ferry’s Seeds 
always have been the choice of ex- 
perienced gardeners the country over. 
And we’ve made Ferry’s Seeds 
mighty easy for you to buy. Just drop 
in at your favorite dealer and you'll 
find a large assortment of Ferry’, 
Vegetable and Flower seeds in beau- 
tifully illustrated packets. Have a 
better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


San Francisco 24 


PLANT 





erry'’s 


SEEDS 


WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 














ASTER VICTORY GIANTS 





518 Market Street 


MICHELL’S SEEDS OF QUALITY 


Michell’s Superb Asters will spread 
their colors lavishly, imparting new 
beauty to the garden. 

Fusarium-W ilt Resistant Strains 
Victory Giants Mixed, Honorable 
Mention, All-American Selections 

Flowers average 5 inches across, fine 
range of colors, including salmon-pink. 
Small pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c 
Single California Rainbow Aster 
Excellent for cutting. Rainbow mixture 
in a choice blend of colors. 
Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 60c 
Two Novelty Super Giant Asters 
Giants of California type. 


El Monte. A deep, glowing crimson. 
Flowers are large and fluffy. 
Pkt. 20c; large pkt. 75c 


Los Angeles. Pure shell-pink. 
Pkt. 15c; large pkt. 75c 


1945 Catalog sent upon request. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
Established 1890 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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AGAINST INSECTS AND DISEASE 


Here, Mr. & Mrs. Gardener, is what you have been looking for—a safe, easy-to-use 
product which at one and the same time protects vegetables against both chewing and 
sucking insects and a host of hard-to-control fungous diseases. 
This double-action gardening aid is called 2-in-1 Dust. and 
was developed by the manufacturers of that famous plant 
food for lawns .and gardens—LOMA. 













Its amazing performance is explained by the fact that it con- 
tains an improved FUNGICIDE, Tennessee ‘‘26’’ Copper— 
plus Rotenone, a highly efficient INSECTICIDE. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE—will not injure even the most deli- 
cate buds and sprouts. 


ECONOMICAL—anlittle goes a long way. Can be applied 
with any ordinary Dust Gun or Bellows. And ‘‘dusting.”’ as 
all who have tried it know, accomplishes in minutes what 
it takes hours to do by spraying. 

This year, have a garden you can be proud of— 
with far less work! Order Loma 2-in-1 Dust NOW. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you, 
simply send 50c for one 12-0z. can or 
$1 for two. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Loma Division — Dept. “A” 


61 Broadway — New York 6, N. Y. 











Plant 
for lovely 
: ae é R I ee New Garden Color 


A few prize-winners from our list 


GREAT LAKES — Beautiful pure blue, winner of Dykes Medal. 
Each $1.75; 3 for $4.35 

FAIR ELAINE—Cream standards, yellow falls, fiery orange beard. 
Each $1.50; 3 for $3.75 

CLARET VELVET—Perfectly formed velvety dark wine colored 
self. Each $2.00; 3 for $5.00 

MAY DAY—Large, well branched apricot-salmon of luscious color. 
Each $2.00; 3 for $5.00 

TIFFANY—Large yellow plicata with deep rose stitching. Each 
$.75; 3 for $2.00 

Send for catalog illustrated in color 


\_ NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, Beaverton, Oregon 


MAY PLANTING 


The unprecedented early spring has brought out many trees and flowering shrubs, 
but Evergreens and plants such as Azaleas may be safely moved now. 


YEWS in many forms both upright and spreading. 
ARBORVITAES, Dark American, Pyramidal, Siberian. 


AZALEAS, the shell pink Vaseyi and the larger-flowered Royal Azalea, 
Korean (A. poukhanensis) and a number of others. 


We will do our best to dig and ship and if we cannot do it promptly, will tell you so. 
If you have not received our catalog, write us and we will send you a copy. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 
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Long-Blooming Petunias 


WAS interested in Alice Leslie’s article 

on ‘Salvaging Summer Petunias,”’ 
Horticulture, October 15, 1944, and wish 
to tell your readers how I change petunias 
so that they seem like perennials. 

In late Fall, after the ground freezes, I 
cover the old petunia bed with cow ma- 
nure and in the Spring rake the bed over 
lightly with a wire rake. It is necessary to 
pull out some weeds from time to time. 
The plants seed themselves. 

Whenever we think it best to start a 
new bed we plant several kinds of petunias, 
besides one package of mixed ones. Rosy 
Morn and First Lady are two favorite 
Varieties. 

The blooms come earlier this way, 
making a brilliant display of fragrant flow- 
ers. This method also saves the labor of 
annual spading. Other annual flowers 
which I treat in this manner are bachelor 
buttons, calendulas, cosmos, and calliopsis. 


—Emma Greene. 


East Wallingford, Vt. 


Beans Grown for Winter Use 


AY I suggest to readers of Horticul- 

ture and to Victory gardeners in 
general that they plant extra lima and soy 
beans for preserving. I also suggest that 
instead of going to the trouble of putting 
them in jars, they pick them when they are 
ready for use, place them in the attic to dry 
and in Winter shell them and put them in 
cold water to soak over night. Then they 
will have as good beans as those picked 
fresh from the garden. 

The soy beans are hard to shell by hand 
and I advise the following method: Put 
them in a pot, shell and all, pour hot water 
on them and let them boil for two minutes. 
Then they will shell very easily by squeez- 
ing the pod. 

—L. J. Muller. 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


The Early-Blooming Bloodroot 


GREAT many of our native plants 
were used in days gone by, and still 
are used, either as medicines or dyes. One 
which was of special importance to both 
the old settlers and the Indians was the 
bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis. This is 
one of the earliest of our wild flowers to 
blossom and its root is still used to a great 
extent for medicine. 

It has a beautiful waxy white flower 
with a golden center, but being a member 
of the poppy family, it is fragile and wilts 
very quickly if picked. When the plant 
pushes up through the ground, the bud 
stock is enclosed in the leaf, but later the 
blossom grows up beyond the leaf to a 
height of about ten inches. It is very attrac- 
tive to the bees for its pollen, but it has no 
horey for them. 

—The New England Wild 
Flower Society. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Texas Bluebonnets Indoors 


HAVE had the pleasure the past Winter 

of seeing bluebonnets in full bloom in 
my windows.from seeds sent to me near 
the Gulf in Southeast Texas last Spring. 
This seed was planted immediately, since 
in its native home it must be gotten into 
the ground as soon as possible. They were 
set out to freeze. When warm weather 
came they germinated well and the plants 
made rapid growth. 

Two of the strongest plants were taken 
indoors when Fall came and placed in the 
sunny window of a cool room. In De- 
cember they began to bud and were in full 
bloom during the rest of the Winter 
months. The spikes of small, intensely 
blue flowers like tiny sweet peas, made a 
beautiful contrast to the snowy scene out- 
side. 

Just ordinary soil from the garden, 
mixed with a little sand, was used when 
planting the seed, since they do not require 
a rich soil, but when the buds began to 
appear a little fertilizer was added to the 
water applied to the pots. The plants seem 
to like plenty of water and a sunny west 
kitchen window when in bloom, with oc- 
casional spraying of clean water to keep 
their foliage bright and green. The bloom- 
ing sprays are a foot or so tall. 

There are two varieties of these Texas 
bluebonnets, both of which are listed as 
the state flower of Texas. The sandy land 
bluebonnet, Lupinus subcarnosus, seldom 
branches and red blotches develop on its 
light blue flowers. It is a native of the 
sandy lands of east Texas and is found all 
over the state. It is not as prolific, how- 
ever, as the other bluebonnet, Lupinus 
texensis, the rock or purple bluebonnet, 
which seems to be the one which was really 
intended for the state flower. These were 
the ones of which I received seed. 

If one cannot see these lovely plants in 
bloom in their natural setting, at least there 
is no reason why they cannot be enjoyed 
in the windows of an ordinary home. 


—Mary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 


A Handsome Echeveria 


CHEVERIA rosea-grandis (E. Cre- 

nata), is an elegant appearing plant 
from Mexico—all, indeed, that its name 
implies. The smooth, gray-green leaves, 
almost white at the base, are edged with 
rose and are very slightly crinkled at the 
rim. My plant grows in a three-inch clay 
pot and is well suited to the ordinary win- 
dow sill, although it grows larger than the 
average echeveria. Good drainage is neces- 
sary, and a warm, sunny window. 

Ours is now a loose rosette, six inches 
across and still growing in a south window. 
The rose-colored edge deepens with age 
and the leaves become suffused with rose. 
The plant excites admiration as it stands 
in a hyacinth-blue, fluted china jar. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Hardy Garden Amaryllis 


Attractive foliage in Spring dies off in July and is succeeded by a heavy 
stem bearing clusters of lovely lavender-pink blooms. We offer strong 
flowering bulbs. 


Each $1.25; 12 for $12.00; postpaid. Supply is limited. Order at once. 


Three New Varieties for 1945 


The Famous De Petris 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HYBRIDS 


AVIATOR: Rich, coppery red. Fully double). MORNING STAR: Soft primrose 
yellow. Fully double. ALLEGRO: Pink suffused with salmon. Fully double. 


Strong 2\4-inch pot-grown plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.75; 12 for $10.00. 
Purchaser pays transportation. We recommend express shipment for six or more piants. For 


pene post West of Mississippi add 15c for one plant, 25c for three, 40c for six; East of 
ississippi, add 10c for one plant, 15c for three, 30c for six. Catalog Free. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














for GARDEN o: 


FUCH SIA POT PLANTING 


Sturdy Plants--Ready to Bloom 
AVE MARIA. The purest white fuchsia in- 


troduced. Many large two-inch flowers grace 
the upright branching plant. Strikingly beau- 
tiful. $1.75 each, postpaid. (Illustrated) 


‘AMERICA. Glowing crimson, single corolla, tube 
and sepals white to rose-madder. One of the most 
beautiful new California varieties. $1.25 ea., postpaid. 


All 3 for PAN AMERICA. A stunning fuchsia. Huge double 


Post- corolla 2 to 3 inches across; white veined crimson 
$4.00 an with broad bright red sepals. $1.25 each, postpaid. 


Send for 
CATALOG 


listing 62 varieties 
of fuchsias as well 
os BULBS, SEEDS 


California 


Q | | Q CW e | | S Seedsmen k Nurserymen 


256 D MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 










that have all the glorious color and form of the big fellows in 
a size ready made for cutting. 

These dwarf bushy plants require no staking, disbudding 
or fussing; they are easy to grow, require little culture, yet give 
@ constant supply of flowers week after week. The more you 
cut ‘em the better they like it. 


say tate TYPE EACH Write for Ban's) 
f Smiles: ink d = i 
veen of Smiles: two _ _ br ~ ALL & SEED e BULB — S— 


Coralette: deep coral ' s= \ 

Mah Baby: maroon . . . . . .60 only Bay \ 
All three above (1 of each) . $1.95 $3 7 NURSERY J : 4l 
CACTUS TYPE EACH CATALOG > 

Petite Parisienne: deep flame red $ .60 § One of each 


Little Darling: pink shaded white  .85 
Little Jenny: peach shaded cream 1.95 
All three above (1 of each) - $1.95 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H + Sacramento Calif. 
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RAYFLEX BLADE cevrsuaup 











us for full cash refund. 


324 W. 70th Street 


With RAYFLEX Blade, your Lawn Mower will — UNBREARABLE 


@ Push 100% Easier 


@ Give a Uniform, Velvety Shear EFF ICIENT 


@ Promote Healthier Growth of Turf 


.@ Stay Ever Sharp, by Flexible Blade Action FLEXIBLE! 
RAYFLEX Blade renders wire, stones, a o 
and other obstructions Os seca aegis esas 
harmless to the reel.  seenivereieneiememial 
RAYFLEX Installation is almost as a ee nc 
simple as changing a razor Je 
me se 
RAYFLEX Flexibility maintains con- a 
tact with the revolving 
blades, for clean cutting. 


RAYFLEX Blade, of Best Flexible FOR SIZE: Turn lawn mower upside down. 


Measure length of stationary blade (bed- 

Steel, Tempe red for T ough- knife), as shown in picture. Send name 
ness, is always efficient. of mower in measurement instructions. 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE Hand Mower Sizes . . . . $2.10 


Use RAYFLEX BLADE. If not satisfied, return blade to Power Mower Sizes . . $3.50 up 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS Dept. E 

















Dealer Inquiries are invited 


New York 23, N. Y. 























[ READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 





What steps can I take to protect the roots of my garden plants 
from root aphids? 

Because root aphids are fostered by ants, the control measures 
should take the form of elimination of the ant colonies. Deep 
digging of the soil early in the season may destroy ant nests. 
After that, an ant bait which has thallium sulfate for a killing 
agent should be used. Such baits are available at seed stores 
under brand names. Tobacco dust or Blackleaf 40 solutions are 
sometimes recommended for treatment of roots of infested 
plants. However, ant control is the chief remedy. 

' . “ * * 

Why do two healthy lilac bushes refuse to bloom? They were set 
four years ago in a spot that is shaded part of the day and have been 
fed with manure every year. 


Whatever impulse is required to cause lilacs to bloom is re- 





A home is known by the lawn it keeps 


RE-SEED AND REPAIR YOUR LAWN WITH 


Asgrow 
LAWN GRASS MIXTURES 


Available through your local store 
ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
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ceived in Summer because the flower buds are formed at the end 
of the growing season. Perhaps there is a shade factor in this 
particular situation. Perhaps, there is an over-abundance of 
nitrogen late in the season and a lack of phosphoric acid in the 
manure diet. It might be well to refrain from manuring and 
feed with superphosphate dribbled into crowbar holes punched 
here and there within the reach of the root system. In some 
cases, ample watering in dry periods proves beneficial. 
* * * * 

Are plants of the red-fruited gooseberry named Industry still 
available in the United States? 

The question is: “‘Are plants of this once familiar English 
variety of gooseberry still to be obtained?”’ 

* * * * 

What proportion of semesan to water should I use in drenching 
the roots of peonies and delphiniums? 

With this, as with all proprietary products, the instructions 
furnished by the manufacturer should be followed. 

* * * * 

Do plants such as peonies or wisterias fail to flower if they are of 
the wrong sex or if single plants are present in a garden? 

The formation of blooms is not affected by such problems as 
that of self-sterility. What is affected, where such problems exist, 
is the formation of seeds or fruits due to lack of pollination. 

* * * ~ 

Should I put my cacti on a shaded porch for the Summer or 
should I remove them from the pots and plant them out? 

Cacti should neither be removed from the pots nor placed in 
the shade in the Summer. They should be given all the sunlight 
possible. It should be remembered, however, that during the 
periods of active growth, cacti demand far more watering than 
is usually supposed. Cacti thrive in a soil that contains plenty 
of ground limestone. 
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Dahlias’ Cultivation Needs — 


The methods to follow by which to 
get an abundance of good blooms 


AHLIAS, being native to warmer sec- 

tions of this hemisphere, are not 
planted until all danger of frost has passed. 
In normal seasons, this broad advice can 
be interpreted to mean after May 15 in 
most northern gardens. Many dahlia grow- 
ers plant progressively during the month 
that begins on that date. 

Before the actual act of planting, there 
is the problem of obtaining stock to set. 
This stock may become available in one or 
all of three forms—divisions of clumps, 
plants grown indoors from cuttings and 
early started seedlings. 

As for the divisions, it must be borne in 
mind that the fleshy roots are merely stor- 
age organs. They lack the power to put 
out top growth if they are so carelessly 
divided that a bud or eye from the base of 
the old stem is not a part of each division. 
Therefore, division is accomplished by 
waiting until the basal buds expand enough 
to be noticeable. After that, cuts which 
fraction the old stem to leave a growth bud 
on each root can be made. 


Handling Green Plants 

If cutting-grown plants are purchased, 
no trouble will be experienced in handling 
them if they arrive in the garden well estab- 
lished in pots. However, if the newly 
rooted cuttings arrive bare-rooted, they 
had better be potted and nursed along in 
a coldframe for a while before being set 
in the open garden. Experts do not unpack 
such plants at once. Instead, they loosen 
the paper at the top of the ball of moss 
about the root of each cutting, add a few 
spoonfuls of water and stand the young 
plants in a cool, shaded place for a few 
hours to take up water. After that, potting 
can be done, taking care not to over water 
and to give protection from sun and wind 
for several days. From that stage, the 
newly potted plants can pass to a pro- 
tected frame and gradually be inured to an 
existence in the open. Seedlings, too, need 
to pass from indoor surroundings to the 
open garden conditions in not too abrupt 
a manner, although in this respect there is 
no point in being too tough about putting 
them through a hardening process that will 
severely check growth. 

The planting interval for dahlias varies 
somewhat with the vigor of the particular 
kinds that are being grown. The very large 
ones are sometimes set four feet apart in 
the row. The bedding kinds are set much, 
much closer than that. On the whole, how- 
ever, a dahlia intended for the production 
of cut blooms will perform well if allotted 
four square feet of soil surface. 


May 1, 1945 


The well recognized procedure for set- 
ting the vigorous kinds is to start by laying 
out the planting and driving the stakes. 
The stakes should be stout ones an inch 
and a half or more in diameter and five to 
six feet long. They should be set in the 
ground at a depth of at least a foot. Vari- 
eties of lesser stature require less massive 
support. The stakes can also carry the 
labels which are important objects when 
dealing with numerous named kinds. 


Soil Preparation 


With the stakes in place, the planting 
holes can be prepared. Apparently, dahlias 
require about the same soil conditions as 
do potatoes. This means not too much 
nitrogen and plenty of the other two major 
plant food elements, phosphorus and pot- 
ash. The idea is to turn the soil to a depth 
of a foot but to work the fertilizer through 
it. Under war-time regulations, feeding 
ornamental plants such as dahlias must 
depend on what materials are locally 
available. 

The usual custom is to leave the holes 
open and to plant the tubers on their sides 
with the bud ends addressing their respec- 
tive stakes. The horizontally placed tubers 
are then covered to a depth of about two 
inches. Later, after growth starts, the soil 
can be leveled off. In well drained, friable 
soil, the tubers can well be placed five 
inches below the surface level. Green plants 
from pots, whether cuttings or seedlings, 
will benefit from the same care in deep soil 
preparation, but they are planted by cov- 
ering about one inch deeper than they stand 
in the pots. 

The cutworm is one pest that dahlia 
planters must guard against, either by em- 
ploying tar paper collars or by baiting, or 
by using both methods. Also, some old- 
timers scatter a handful or so of tobacco 
dust in each planting hole as an insect re- 
pellent, and for the sake of its fertilizing 
value. 


Care After Planting 


Later training of dahlias depends on the 
varieties and the purpose for which they 
are being grown. Plants of the large- 
flowered kinds that are destined to produce 
exhibition blooms are restricted to a single 
shoot from each tuber. If more come up, 
the extra ones are cut off below the surface 
of the soil as near the tuber as possible. The 
remaining growth is tied to the stake by 
the time it makes two feet of growth. 

Pinching can come later and is largely 
a matter of timing to ensure the develop- 
ment of specimen flowers for a definite ex- 
hibition date. Two months is about the 
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DELPHINIUM 
SEEDLINGS 


These plants are seedlings from the 
very finest English and Pacific strain 
Hybrids. They can be planted in 
your garden in mid-May and will 
produce gorgeous spires of flowers 
in various shades of blue beginning 
in July and again in the fall. Del- 
phiniums, being Perennial, will con- 
tinue flowering in your garden for 
many succeeding years. Plants from 
22-inch pots will be delivered at 
proper planting time if order is 
placed now. 


$5.00 per dozen; $35.00 per 100 
f.o.b. Madison. 


Send for our new beautifully illus- 
trated catalog. The 25-cent charge may 
be deducted from your first order. 


Te Lf 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





BOX 
11 














FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


Automatic 

DD wevaded $2.25 

wt ew “Eye- 
a rt ‘eeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe” 

Feeder ....... $1.75 
Orange F. 


ge Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Folder mailed on 
request. 





audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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PLANTS HAVE 
NO BOARDING- 
HOUSE REACH 







Send Food to the Roots 


“AY-GRO.... 


SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
AND STARTER SOLUTION 


To get healthier growth and heavier 
yields, remember that plants can’t reach 
for food and can’t chew it. They need 
liquid feeding at the roots. Give it to 
them with HY-GRO—the famous 13-26- 
13 formula with growth hormones, min- 
erals and other plant nutrients added. 


Dissolved in water and poured on plants, 
HY-GRO produces amazing results. Over- 
comes root shock and checks wilting as a 
starter soiution. Keeps plants healthy and 
productive as an all-season fertilizer. And 
a little goes a long way—one ounce feeds 
25 square feet of garden. What’s more, 
HY-GRO comes to you in granular form 
—gso you don’t pay for water. 

Ask your garden supply dealer for HY- 
GRO and compare results. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write, giving dealer’s 
name, to: HY-GRO Dept., 
McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


3 HY-GRO 
SIZES 


10%. cont. ..-.« 


Made by the makers of 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 








Ly y you want some of 

the standard good varieties 

or you are a connoisseur and 

desire the finest of the recent 

introductions, you should have 

our illustrated list. We have, we 

believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


ETE MISCh 


LEBANON, OREGON 























Full Lb. ‘ga W\\is- Garden Insects 


Duster AO BUG DUSTER packed with 1 Ib. 
35° 


non-poisonous rotenone dust.’ 
eS COMPLETE 





Clean, ec al, conv 
No Sprayer needed. At your deal- 
er, or send 35c (3 for $1) Prepaid 


AGKEM, INC., Quincy, Hl. 














interval calculated to produce new blooms 
after pinching. Only three or four flowers 
are permitted to form on each plant. 

With the small-flowered types, particu- 
larly for bedding or flower garden effects, 
the plants can be permitted to form as 
many stems as they may. Repeated pinch- 
ing will tend to make for bushier plants of 
far greater flower border or bedding value. 

Once dahlias have become established, 
feeding roots will fill the soil, thus making 
cultivation a doubtful practice. On the 
other hand, one practice that is of definite 
value is that of a thorough watering about 
once a week during dry weather. 


Crickets as Thermometers 


HE March | issue of Horticulture con- 

tained a very interesting article about 
crickets. However, there is one fact about 
these insects that is not mentioned and 
from which your readers might get con- 
siderable amusement. 

A number of years ago, in some maga- 
zine whose name has been long forgotten, 
I found an item which told how the tem- 
perature could be computed from the chirps 
of the cricket. As many people have prob- 
ably noticed, the chirps are much more 
numerous in warm weather, and decrease 
in number as the weather becomes colder. 

The author of the article I discovered, 
had worked out a formula for determining 
the temperature from the number of chirps 
per minute of the cricket and here it is: 


T = 50 +N=40 


in which T = the temperature and N = 
the number of chirps per minute. 

I have often amused myself by working 
out this formula after determining the rate 
of the crickets’ chirping and then looking 
at the thermometer, sometimes finding my 
solution correct within half a degree. 

It may be a trifle difficult at first to ascer- 
tain the rate of chirping, especially in 
warm weather, but a little practice will 
soon enable one to do so. It isn’t really 
necessary to keep up the count for an 
entire minute; a half or even quarter min- 
ute of accurate count will serve as well, 
not forgetting to multiply by two or four 
to get the count for a full minute. 

The formula should be easy to use. The 
number of chirps per minute should be 
reduced by 40, this result divided by four 
and then added to 50, which gives the 
temperature. 

Quite obviously, the thermometer con- 
sulted should be either outdoors or in, in 
accordance with the location of the cricket. 


—H. W. Blanding. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


NOTE: The formula mentioned by Mr. 
Blanding in his letter was worked out a num- 
ber of years ago by Professor Dolbear, but if 
I am not mistaken, refers to the chirping of 
the snowy tree cricket, also called the tempera- 
ture cricket. Whether the formula applies to the 
common black cricket, I do not know. Mr. 
Blanding seems to have used this formula 
rather successfully with the black cricket. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Chewing insects 
are scarce 





@ Protect your V garden with Kryocide 
againstmanychewinginsects. That’sthein- 
secticide commercial growers use to protect 
their valuable crops. Buy Kryocide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kry- 
ocide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


mA MYafruniwe c SALT 
MAN F TURING C PANY 
\a/ 1000 Widener Building 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. é 








VOLCK 


Oi 





TO PROTECT YOUR 
GARDEN FROM 


RED SPIDERS 
MEALYBUGS 
SCALE INSECTS 
WHITE FLIES 


@ THESE PESTS work havoc with your 
Evergreens, Roses, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Shrubs and Trees, and Plants of 
every description, unless you do some- 
thing to control them. 

VOLCK Oil Spray is widely used by beth 
professional & home gardeners as a multi- 

purpose spray for cleaning up a variety of 

Insects and insect eggs at one time. Also 
used as a Spreader and Spray Carrier for 
other spray materials. Mixes readily with 
cold water and may be used with any 
sprayer as it does not clog the nozzle. 
FOR SALE BY GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 


Manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 




















HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


3 each of 4 named varieties, our choice 


12 plants $1.00 id 
Assorted Cacti nod g ae 
12 plants $1.00 postpaid 
BRADFORD'S 
11,560H 8. EB. Stark St., Portland 16, Oregon 











HORTICULTURE 














Civilian supplies of canned vege- 
tables are only 70% of last year’s. 


Home grown food saves man-power, 
railroad freight and distribution. 


Every pound of food you grow is a 
contribution to victory; every hour 
you work in the garden is an hour 
of war work. 


In return, the garden offers you 
healthy exercise, crisp, fresh vege- 
tables of excellent quality and high 
vitamin content. 


For your country and your home 


GROW A VICTORY GARDEN 


Te get the best results from it 


Sow Seeds 


Sold through local stores from bulk or In 
the colorful RICE’S packets. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS wc. 


Atlanta 2 - Indianapolis 4 - Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 - Milford, Conn. 
Oakland 7 - San Antonio 6 

Packet seed division: 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
Cambridge, N.Y. 








Manufac turing 
Company 


ROSE 


’ 135 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. ( 








FALL PLANTING 


. Conley’s Oregon-grown Bulbs 

” produce perfect spri ardens. 

es’, Get fresh TOP-SIZ ULBS 
direct from our farms. 





. \ Tulips + Daffodils - Lilies 
, ‘ Muscari  Scillas » Crocus 
Sead for CATALOG—in color! Iris - West Coast Natives 


CONLEYS 2loss0m Jarm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 
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Young Trees Kept Growing 


T IS sound advice from the practical 

experience of growers and experimental 
trials of horticulturists to keep young trees 
growing rapidly. Trees that continue to 
grow reasonably well from planting time 
are less affected by the vicissitudes of en- 
vironment, require less corrective pruning, 
make better shaped trees, begin to fruit at 
an earlier age and yield more profit and 
satisfaction than trees that for one or more 
reasons fail to grow so steadily. 

It is particularly important that newly- 
planted trees start and continue to grow 
well the first season. To assure this requires 
not only early-season planting and good 
planting technique but also healthy nursery 
stock that has not suffered from drying out 
or cold injury in storage. Further require- 
ments include a favorable soil as regards 
type, condition and fertility, freedom from 
undue competition from grass or weeds, 
and at least fair protection from the ravages 
of insects and diseases. 

In a well-prepared suitable soil, fertiliza- 
tion, particularly with commercial fertili- 
Zers is not advised in the year of planting 
for two reasons. In the first place, good 
nursery stock should grow well enough 
without it. Secondly, fertilizer applica- 
tions may actually be injurious. Generally 
speaking, the earlier in the Spring nursery 
fruit trees are planted, the better chance 
they will have of overcoming the shock 
of transplanting and of growing well the 
first Summer. 

Concerning the question of the need for 
spraying or dusting young non-bearing 
fruit trees, there are differences of opinion. 
However, it can be said that pest control 
is certainly needed at times. For instance, 
with scab-susceptible varieties, such as Mc- 
Intosh, a limited fungicidal program is 
often called for. Likewise, leaf-eating in- 
sects should not be allowed to destroy a 
high percentage of the foliage. In our ex- 
perimental plantings at Amherst, we have 
found it advantageous to spray or dust 
young trees. The early-season applications 
are particularly important. 

If a tree “‘just lives’’ without making 
good growth, it becomes more susceptible 
to attack by the pestiferous buffalo tree 
hopper, which, in laying multitudes of eggs 
in the bark, may seriously injure the tree. 
It is difficult to force a tree to ‘‘grow out” 
of a near-static condition and, if growth is 
resumed, low laterals or side branches often 
become more vigorous than the central or 
modified leader. This greatly increases the 
difficulty of training the tree. In an exten- 
sive six-year-old experimental orchard at 
the Massachusetts experiment station, the 
present size differences between some trees 
can be traced directly to variable growth 
performance during the very first season. 

Thus, since it is difficult to invigorate 
weak, devitalized trees, the best solution 
to the problem is one of prevention. 


—Lawrence Southwick. 
Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Ylewr’ Rare/ 
Pure Uthite/ 


BUDDLEIA 2esce 


At last a pure white Bud- 
dleia — and one that is 
truly hardy! The well- 
formed, graceful, slightly 
arching flowers are 12 to 
16 inches long, produced 
in abundance throughout 
Summer and Autumn un- 
til stopped by frost. In the 
garden they give a cool 
Summer effect end con- 
trast pleasantly with other 
varieties. Rugged, 6 feet 
tall, fine foliage, grow 
rapidly, require little care. 
We offer strong potted 
plants that will bloom the first Summer. 


Each $2 Three $5.75 Dozen $20 








Send for 1945 Book-Catalog 


Recognized as the most beautiful cata- 
log published. Newest and finest Way- 
side offerings in roses, lowering shrubs 
and plants. 176 pages; 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations; detailed plant de- 
scriptions; cultural information. To be 
sure of your copy, enclose 25c with your 
request, coins or stamps, to cover post- 
age and handling. 





29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S.A. 











Protect Your Garden 





From APHIS and Similar Insects 


There is an easy and sure way to control aphis, 
leafhoppers, most thrips, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs, young sucking bugs, and similar insects. 


Spray Early and Often 
with BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of effective aphis 

spray. Economical, easy to apply—a little 

goee a long way. Spray early 5 or fo insect 
amage causes trouble. 


Just a little spread on roosts kills poultry 
lice and feather mites. 
Ask Your Dealer. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
incorporated, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


4402 
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(y RARE AND 
TRUE TO NAME 
This year the scarcity of good Tulips 
will be more acute than ever, but of 
one thing you may be sure: Nelis 
Tulips will continue to uphold their 
famous reputation for being the most 
distinctive. A new, complete color 
catalog of these exceptionally fine 
offerings “yf be had for the writing 
—probably the most comprehensive 
Tulips listing published. The edition 
is limited, so you must act quickly. 
Early ordering of 
bulbs is particularly 
recommended. 


NELIS TULIPS . 
from 


TULIP TOWN 









NELIS ..2 2... TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 
505 Lakewood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 





“POPINJAY” 


DECORATIVE POPCORN 
Altho the variegated ears contain kernels 
of different colors, the popped corn is pure 
white and delicious. 


GREAT LAKES LETTUCE 
Best Iceberg type, good in dry weather. 


FLASH SHELL BEAN 
Most brilliant and best shell bean. 


MERRIMAC WONDER PEPPER 
The new sweet pepper for the North. 


WHITE MT. WATERMELON 
Ripens in 65 days. 


SUPER-HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Originated in our cold New Hampshire 
climate. Early and profuse blooming also 
remarkably frost resistant. 


Described in our 1945 Catalogue. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








The importance of a good lawn 
as a setting for your home cannot 
be over-estimated. 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Postpaid in New England as follows 
1 Ib. 75e; 5 lbs. $3.65; 

10 lbs. $7.25; 16 lbs. $11.20; 
32 lbs. (1 bu.) $21.45 


Illustrated catalog free upon request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 





Work of Rustic Borers 


NTIQUES are one of New England's 
specialties. A sign ‘‘Genuine An- 
tiques Manufactured Here’’ seen years ago 
over a small furniture shop attracted a great 
deal of attention. When it comes to making 
worm holes in wood, however, Yankee in- 
genuity is surpassed by Nature, which can 
do a pretty quick and effective job. 

There is one insect, a long-horned 
boring beetle which specializes in tunnel- 
ing through inner bark and outer sapwood 
of a variety of trees producing an effect 
which seems almost hand-engraved. This 
is known as the “‘rustic borer,’’ with the 
jaw-breaking scientific name of Xylotre- 
chus colonus. 

The engraving work is done entirely by 





What look like strange hieroglyphics 
are the tunnels made by wood borers. 


the grub stage of the beetle in the form of 
broad, irregular shallow galleries. The bee- 
tle itself is blackish in color, about one-half 
inch long and invariably marked with yel- 
lowish or slaty white streaks and bands. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 


“What has my garden been to me? 
A refuge where I may 
Find rest, and hope and beauty, 
And work my cares away.” 
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A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 





—a:— for Victory Gardens 


Stop garden insects before they be- 
come serious by spraying every 7 to 
14 days with 2 teaspoonfuls D-X 
Rotenone per gallon of water. This 
simple spray plan, applied regularly, 





a will protect your Victory Garden for 
Nien the entire season. Controls sucking 
en 


~— e and chewing insects. 
acca For sale by dealers everywhere. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 
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This all-organic plant food enriches the soil 
with nature’s own products—poultry ma- 
nure with peat moss. DRICONURE is dry, 
clean, easy-to-use, and will not burn. Large 
2 bushel (50 Ib.) bag—sufficient for top 
dressing 1,000 sq. ft. lawn area or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. of garden. 


DRICONURE is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 





ATKINS « DURBROW, inc. 
165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


177 Milk Street 1524 South Western Ave. 
Boston 9, Mass. Chicago 8, lil. 











Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C.O.D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 














MOSQUITOES 
\BLITZED 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT 
AREA! 


FREEDOM FROM BUZZ and BITES 
OUTDOORS or INDOORS 


Don't let mosquitoes ruin Summer days and nights 
at camp or home. Burn Breck’s citronella candles 
15 feet apart and watch these dangerous pests 
vamoose. Guaranteed to burn 15 hours. Gift- 
boxed, in glass cups, with black cup holders. 


EXTRA REFILL CANDLES 





6 for $1.25 + 12 for $2,40 $00 

ORDER BY MAIL— POSTPAID PAIR 

SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 3 prs. $2.85 

B R 3 8 ii S 573 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9 





Unusual Rock Plants and Alpines 
for 1945 


Epimedium Rosy Queen, large rose pink 

OE EP ear $1.00 
Lithospermum Grace Ward, large sky blue 

a ageless. k..06.4 Asai oi oes ee ae 0 
Daphne pygmzus, 1” to 2” high pink hardy 2.50 
Bree SOD BED occ ccc cceccceesess 1.50 
Iris minuta, dwarfest of all blooming strain 1.50 
Encrusted saxifrages, large assortment 

85to .50 

Our famous “BLUE RIBBON” collection 

of 12 choice rock plants for beginners, 

EE os 40 bk dn ees heeaemane .00 

Send for list of many other rare and unusual 

rock plants. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 





Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 








KILL POISON IVY 


Also, =other aoziogs 
asy. ° 
Non-infammable. po 
explosive. Free folder. 
ig ® Semesan Co. 
Inc.), Wi 
laware. Dept TL” 


=a: 
N FY WEED KILLER 


VICTORY GARDENERS! Get better 


ourpinsice, 
nee SC oo Aion! Treat 


@Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of, 





for 


2 Forms - DUST - SPRAY 


Roses, flowers, vegetables—you want 
good healthy 4 y~ RI-OGEN provides 
the answer. It controls Black Spot and 
Mildew, certain Fungous diseases, kills 
sucking and y ae insects, stimulates 
= growth! Available in spray and dust 
orms at garden supply and hardware 
stores. Write for FRE bulletin 


ROSE MFG. ‘CO. 


a= Ogen as “ BEACON, N. Y. 
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Interesting Horned-Poppy 


HE glaucium or horned-poppy might 

be thought of as a two-purpose flower. 
Used as an annual it is grown for its foliage 
although an early sowing will produce 
some flowers the first season. 

To me the glistening, showy foliage is 
the most attractive part of the plant. The 
leaves are dissected and soft and velvety 
to the touch and will adorn the border 
throughout the season. It dies to the 
ground in the Winter but makes an early 
comeback the following Spring. 

The flowers are four-petaled, a satiny 
lemon-yellow color and rise on tall branchy 
straggling stems to three feet high. They 
are followed by long, slender pods, when 
seeds are matured stems may be cut out far 
enough down to be invisible and you will 
again have a frosty looking mound of 
foliage. 

For a large edging, seeds should be sown 
in position where the plants will fill that 
purpose year after year and may be used 
with any color combination by keeping 
the flower stems cut out. 

One variety, but one with which I have 
had no experience has red flowers with a 
black spot on each petal. It enjoys full 
sun and with its long slender root will 
endure a rather dry location. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


Borers in Dogwood Trees 


HE stems of dogwood trees should be 

watched carefully now for the pres- 
ence of breaks in the bark caused by 
mechanical injury. Such bark openings 
should be painted promptly with tree 
wound paint or clear shellac to seal them 
against the possible entry of wood-boring 
insects. 

The same precautions should be taken 
in the case of wounds caused by pruning. 
Sometimes, too, sizable dogwood trees that 
are dug from the shaded woods and planted 
in open, sunny locations suffer bark in- 
juries which offer opportunities for borer 
infestations. Such newly-set plants usually 
benefit from trunk protection by means of 
burlap or paper wrapping. 

A further protective measure is to make 
sure that soil and moisture conditions are 
to the trees’ liking, for health and vigor 
seem to offset borer attack. Spraying the 
foliage with arsenate of lead in late May, 
when the adult beetles laying the eggs are 
present, may serve to reduce the number of 
borers during the following year. 








5 bes val -° MAS et, Lav- 


der, Yellow, Rose, White. 

Dahlia-Flowered, 8 inches 

~ across. 3-ft. plants, eas to stow: 
Sy All S l5c- o- Pts. of seeds for 10c! 





374 A... ATLEE BURPEE C 


urpee Building, a. 
(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 
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Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® now is the time to arrange 
for spraying foliage. 


Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
and Spraying but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


ER rt s010:0 000+: ts oe meena Verge eae me 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 




















GO-WEST 


INSECT BAIT 
Kills 


Cutworms, Snails, Slugs, 
Grasshoppers, Earwigs, 

- many Weevils and other 
insects. A true bait—not a dust or spray. 
Made from sweet apple parings. Very 
easy to apply. Just scatter around plants. 
Insects eat it and die. Protects vegetables, 
flowers, shrubs, etc. Safe to use—no harm 
to birds or animals. 





Ask your dealer, or write. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1241 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 2, Ohio 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Acres of flowers, near to 3000 
Wy y kinds, grow at Old Orchard 
) (and this one is Spigelia). 
Seeds are ready of most of 
them, plants or bulbs of many 
of them. Our Catalog covers 
VEGETABLES, too, the better 
kinds. Ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 











{sk your Seedsman for 


IM P 


,0ap Spray 


NON- POTSONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
Lita if Stee i 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


4 hase Street Bosto Ma 








GRAVELY 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 

















% ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY * 


OLD TIME HERBS 


in your kitchen gar- 
den will give of their 
fragrance and flavor 
throughout the year. 
Those who are 
acquainted with 
Pf— the delicious 
taste of food sea- 
soned with fresh sprigs of Thyme, Rosemary, 
Basil, etc., know that a patch of herbs is an 
essential part of the garden. 

Your choice of 6 plants for $1.50 (mailing extra) : 
Marjoram, Thyme, Rosemary, Spearmint, Savory, 


Peppermint, Basil, Sage, Santolina, Germander, 
Hyssop, Lavender Cotton. 


GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 















BEACH PLUMS 


Young, thrifty, 3-year-trans- 
plants grown from selected 


; $7.50 





see 
per dozen. 


Shipped by express collect 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 
Teaticket (on Cape Cod) Mass. 















KILLOGE 


Death b BASE) 


Death lo 


Controls insects on vegetable 
and flowering plants. Easily 
mixed with water; will not mar 
foliage. Good for house plants, 
too. Bottle 35c., at garden . 
and hardware stores. ( 











ROSE MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 
PLANT 


HYPONX Foon 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water .. . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz.(makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1!b.(100 gals.) 


HYDROPOWIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, WN. Y. 











THE NEW CATALOGUES 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 























From Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., comes a large and sumptuously de- 
signed catalogue with an outstanding cover 
showing a Spring garden in full bloom. 
Color abounds throughout the catalogue 
and several novelties are offered, including 
a new ever-blooming, hardy climbing rose 
called Dream Girl, the flowers of which are 
a combination of coral pink, apricot and 
salmon. The chrysanthemum list is partic- 
ularly comprehensive and, of course, much 
attention is given to azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons. 


The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa., 
sends out, as usual, a very handsome cata- 
logue, illustrated with particularly well 
printed pictures in color. Although roses 
occupy the greater part of the catalogue, 
much attention is also given to hardy 
chrysanthemums, delphiniums and other 
perennials. 


Champion Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, places 
special emphasis on fruits in its 1945 cata- 
logue, featuring a new seedless pear, the 
Red Haven peach, which is very early, and 
dwarf apples in variety. 


In the catalogue of Wakeman Gardens, 
Southport, Conn., Sarah W. Wood lists 
dahlias in great variety, including many 
kinds which are- particularly well suited 
for home gardens. 


Hillenmeyer Nurseries, Lexington, Ky., 
issue a handsomely illustrated circular 
with a particularly long list of roses and 
fruits, as well as Kentucky blue grass seed, 
the statement being made that this seed 
was produced in the famous Blue Grass 
section of Kentucky. 


W. E. Spafford, Barker, N. Y., devotes 
his 1945 catalogue exclusively to chrysan- 
themums, giving a long list of varieties in 
all the different sections. 


The Sheridan Nurseries, Clarkson, Ont., 
are distributing a handsomely bound cata- 
logue with particular attention given to 
hedges. One picture shown illustrates a 
hedge of the alpine currant (Ribes al- 
pinum) and one of the Chinese elm (Ulmus 
pumila). There is also a particularly good 
list of perennials which will flourish in 
Canada. 


Frank Howard, Pittsfield, Mass., issues a 
neatly printed catalogue devoted largely to 
vegetables with essential facts for growing 
vegetable crops successfully in Berkshire 
County where the Winter is long and 
severe. 


H. A. Zager, Des Moines, Iowa, special- 
izes in hemerocallis and hosta and sends 
out a small catalogue listing the most valu- 
able varieties. This catalogue will be found 
particularly useful by garden makers seek- 
ing to build up representative stocks of 
daylilies and plantain lilies. 


Garden Aristocrats is the name given 
the catalogue issued by the Clarke Nurs- 
ery, San Jose, Calif. This catalogue is really 
a special list of selected plants which are 
considered of exceptional value. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


BEGONIAS. Six kinds, $2.75 postpaid. Send 8c 
some for list of rarities. Philip M. Post, Paxton, 
ass. 


GROW GLADS. Enjoy Orchid Beauty. Named 
varieties—mixtures. Price list on request. Frank 
DuBois, Fairfield, Conn 


GERANIUMS—Oollection of 10 selected varieties. 
Variegated Leaf Geraniums — $3.00. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 














FREE — Devotional pamphlet, ‘Roses that speak 
of Christ.’’ Sent postpaid to anyone requesting 
same. ho R. Marshall,, 4850 Newport Ave., Detroit 
13, Mich. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Algonquin; Flashlish; 
Lavender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; one each 
$2.00, three each $5.75. Free List. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
3235 S W Scholls Ferry Road, Po d 1, Oregon. 


COMPOST HASTENERBS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick. EASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


WANT EARLY FLOWERS Each Spring! Grow 
hardy primroses from seed. Fresh Oregon grown, 
$1.00 per pkg. Plants Three for a Dollar ye 
Primrose PH, Rt. 16, Box 446, Portland 2, Ore 


OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering tropical 
water lily white, blue or pink, water hyacinth, 
spawning grass, snails, paper or umbrella plant. 
Tropical Fish Farm, 24319 Lorain Road, No. 
Olmsted, Ohio. 























PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS with picture of 
your house, garden or other subject. Also note 
folders. Send 10c for samples, credited on order. 
Tifft, 12 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and ‘Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6” —$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES. Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. $3.00 per doz., $20 
per 100. Year-old field- _— plants, $5 per doz., 
$35 per 100. Magnolia series, Magnolia, Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Nebraska, Linda, Patricia, 
Rajah, August Pioneer, each $1.00; Hesperus, 
Moonbeam, Vulcan, each $1.75; Hankow, $2.00; 
Fulva Rosea, $2.50. List. Crawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS! Over 20 leading 
annual varieties. Now packed in handsome color 
packet with growing instructions. Jumbo packet 
25c. Order two and get a California Flowers sachet 
FREE. (Dealers Wanted.) E. Johnson, Rt. 1, Box 
188H, Eureka, California. 


PRODUCE EARLY VEGTABLES. Use quality 
open field-grown plants. Tomato Pepper, 7a. 
Onion, Cabbage, Potato, Broccoli. $15 
$2.50—500; $4.00—1000. Colonial Plant F — 
Rebecca, Ga. 


ROOT SPECIALIST—Offering Five-year Aspara- 
gus roots $5-—100—cut some this season. One- 
year Asparagus roots $1.50—100 postpaid; $12— 
1000. Three-year Asparagus roots $3.50—100 post- 
paid; $20—1000. Rhubarb roots, whole, $2.50— 
doz.; $10—100. Eldorado Blackberry $3—100; 
$25—1000. Dewberry (Lmeretia) $2—-100; $20— 
1000. Potted Strawberry, several sorts, ready in 
May $2—doz.; $10—100. Herbs ready now. List 
sent. Warren S$ Woodbury, New Jersey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: vane superintendent gardener. 
Small place—$160. Five room house, garage. Pre- 
fer couple. Write, nationality, age, experience. 
Mrs. Thomas Williams, Laurence, L 
































MAKE THAT LAWN AND 
GARDEN A SUCCESS! 
Use HYPER-HUMUS, 
Nature’s Soil Builder. It 
improves the soil structure, 
helps retain moisture and 
supplies friendly soil bac- 
teria. Order now from your 
Nature's Soll | Builder dealer. Write for free litera- 


ture, Hyper-Humus Oo., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 
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For Bigger and Better Crops 


Protection from disease 
and insects on potatoes, 
giving increased yield and 
improved quality! At deal- 
ers or from us. Lb. bag 40c. 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
S5N Ferry Street, Beacon, N.Y. 











Vantaa). 
POTATO 
M|\ 











HORTICULTURE 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





FREE LECTURE 


By Mrs. Gladys Redfern James 
of Oxford, England 


"“WAR-TIME HORTICULTURE 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES" 


Given in cooperation with 








The American Herb Society 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


2:30 P.M. 
Monday, May 21 





Iris Exhibition—June 5 & 6 
Rose and Peony Show—June 13 & 14 


These exhibitions will be free. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


Remaining 1945 
GARDEN VISITS 


Saturday Afternoons 
2 to 6 P.M. 


May 5— Elkins Park and Jenkintown 
May 12 — Chestnut Hill 
May 19 — Chestnut Hill 


Each member may 
bring two guests. 





For folder, with detailed information, 
apply to The Secretary, 








1600 Pr 9 Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


and the 


AMERICAN ROCK GARDEN 
SOCIETY 





FLOWER SHOW 
and LECTURE 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 
May [6th . 2:30 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


May I7th . . 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 
will hold its regular monthly meeting 
on the above dates. In cooperation 
the American Rock Garden Society 
will hold a Rock Garden display. 








Exhibits of rare plant material 
are invited as usual. 











—— 
—— 











CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 

eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 

tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 

Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 

Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 


Wenham Massachusetts 















Sells Death toMOLES 


Easy, safe way to eliminate 
moles from your garden and lawn. 
14-lb. can 50c, at dealers or direct 
from us. 

ROSE MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, -. 


New Patented “BLACK PRINCE 


Heliotrope 
peaunt No. 559. Bushy growth; large heavil 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in 
Flowers very large and fragrant. 

24," pots, Po 00 per dozen, $35 per 100 
4” pots, $7.50 per dozen 


india NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner Sargent Griffin, Mgr. 


CEANOTHUS 


A Publication of the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 

Contains a complete report on the genus Ceanothus, 

a ere Ay roUup of North American Flowering 

Shrubs. vided into two parts: 

1. Ceanothus 7 Gardens, Parks, and Roadsides. 

2. Pena Study of the Genus oo Sy 

ages. 50 Photographs. 104 ae. 

ae from your bookdealer—or postpaid $2. 
SANTA BARBARA BOTANIC — 

Santa Barbara 


7 ee PCOSIASVSdDSD 
Send today! Clean, odor- ee 
less, holds soil moisture, @ 
—_ a $2.50 ppd. 

$00 be *shose 50 Las 
» <a No shipm' ts west of Miss. River es 


“*S Descriptive folder on request 
May 1, 1945 
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|_LARROWE'S - * Cohocton, N. Y. 





—_—-——- 


Sweet Corn for Winter 


OLDEN CROSS sweet corn stands 

supreme in its maturity group for 
canning or freezing, according to tests at 
Geneva, N. Y. For canning of freezing 
purposes, most hybrids which are more 
than a week earlier than Golden Cross are 
not satisfactory tests show. Most of them 
are of relatively poor quality and yield ap- 
preciably less than Golden Cross. Two 
hybrids maturing earlier than Golden Cross 
which are more promising than the rest are 
Seneca Golden and Tendergold. Seneca 
Golden matures 10 days earlier than 
Golden Cross and Tendergold six days 
earlier. 

Two hybrids maturing later than 
Golden Cross have been found worthy of 
consideration. These are loana and Ten- 
dermost. Ioana matures in 84 days and 
Tendermost in about 89 days. Ioana will 
equal Golden Cross in yield and is rated as 
having good quality, 





Wuite for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
Z 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 


SPECIAL IRIS OFFER 


15 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid $2.00 
25 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid 3.00 
10 Twice Flowering Iris, unnamed, ppd. 2.00 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 

















BUY A GARTOOL 


CARDEN UF Line & MEASURING STICK 
Y GARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY-~INEXPENSIVE_NON- RUSTING 


With 50 tt, of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, . 
Prepsid, West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 
Ly NDEN $T WELLESLEY & Me 











WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 


KILL POISON Ivy! 


and many other noxious bmn A amazing new 
80 economical, 


“RID” yy ye - 
an e@ can do it. cellent , +t ive- 
wae, Te Courts, etc. ” 

2 Ib. — 80c @ 5 lb. — $1.75 postpaid 
Weedone, 6 oz. bottle, $1.10 postpaid 
Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 
THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole. Mass. 
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Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 
Spring catalog. Enclose 10 for 
mailing and handling costs. 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Dept. 42, Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 











samples 


Send for fre« 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


nt 





Le ad penc | marking 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful A & green color biends 
with -— cyte for every purpose. 


13 newts’ Btrest 


Ss permane 








Hartford 3, Conn 








A NEW DISCOVERY! 


WEEDONE 





TRADE MARK 


THE NEW WEED KILLER 


Contains 2-4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid. (Patents pending) 


T’S EASY TO APPLY, clean to use. It’s 
l safe for livestock and pets. 

Weedone does not sterilize the soil. 
The spray does not irritate or stain the 
skin; does not corrode metal spray 
equipment; leaves no residue. 

Just mix Weedone with water and 
spray on the leaves. The spray is ab- 
sorbed into the plant and kills internally. 
Weedone kills slowly but surely. In ten 
days to three weeks the plant is dead- 
right out to the root tips—after going 


through all the 


coloration. 


stages of autumn 

Spray on a warm day (over 70°) when 
the plant is in full leaf. The more vig- 
orous the growth, the stronger the plant 
—the better the kill! 

Weedone also kills Poison Oak, Bind- 
weed (also called wild morning glory), 
and many other noxious weeds at low 
cost per acre. 

Buy a bottle today from your local 


dealer or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division—Ambler, Pa. 











